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II hjs been my esieenjt-d privilege lo knuw Mollis Huen for more ilun 
^0 yejr% Dur.mj 12 of ifieM? ye.iit>. I wjs intunjtely .iv>ociJted ivnli him 
HolIi:> jppr, J, »M hiv wurk ubjectively vvnh j system well planned m order 
lo ubijin file d'><>if*'(l results 

The modern concept of evaluation that one often hears discussed in 
educational and rehabilitation circles could well be referred to as the Hnlhs 
Hiten system of vocational evaluation. 

May I share with you some of Mollis' philosophy and backyrciiml of 
experiences? This will enable the reader of Mollis' manual, "Viewpoints on 
Evaluation/' to more fully appr^ -He the unicjue contribution he has made 
over a number of years toward developing a systematic and well defined 
NVbTem for bringmg u student or a client and the right |ob together. 

Mollis began teaching occupational and manual arts classes in a rural 
high school IP 1929, Me always entertained a concept now referred to as 
vocational evaluation or guidance though the term was seldom used among 
educators or rehabilitation personnel. 

In 1931, Mollis did a dissertation wh.Ie enrolled at the University of 
Alabama on "ReconMruction of Industrial Arts Program in a Mig!, School " 
He outlined a general shop program which employed present day 
evaluation processes, including tests, work samples, and tiy outs to assist 
students in choosing an occupation. Mis system took f ull advannge of the 
student s intere:>t, aptitude and ability. 

One of Mollis' former students remarked, "Before enrolling m Mr 
Miten s class, I spent a whole semester m bookkeeping. The only thing I got 
from the class was a negative conclusion-^that is, I did not want to be a 
bcokkeep^v Mr Miten assisted me m determining what trade to pursue for 
a iivelih.>od This K one of many examples that could be cited. 

Sornt- of Hollr/ other experiences include establishing a first shop and 
guidance program in 1938 m another high school Me included such 
i^xperiences as office and business trades, banking, postal trades and a 
variety of other trades m his program. 

In 1939, he set up an N.Y.A. Program on an exploratory and training 
basis Jt Stat- college- This program was highly successful. Two yeais later 
h. as.is-ed m setting up another general shop program in a larger 
iMgh school ,n Alabama These classes included both boys and g.rlsand had 
TaTa'T^ guidance and training for war-time and postwar ,ob.. 

In 19^6. Holhs established a manual arts thorapy section on a similar basis 
m a Veterans hospital. Me used many modalities and ,ob samples m his 
departmynt. 

Mollis .igain came to the front m 1957 by his innovations in converting 
a sheltered worka.op into a rehoh.litation facility Since that time he has 
been associated with rehabilitation programs. Mollis became Chief 
tvaluator for the Department of Adult Blind and Deaf TalladegD 
Alabjma, in 1965. and remained with this Jcpartment until May 1969 at 
which time he accepted a similar position as chief of an evaluaoon program 
in Maryland 

Mollis was responsible while with the Department of Adult Blind and 
Deaf for planning and establishing a modern evaluation center consisting of 
more than 10,000 square feet. Many of the examples outlined m this 
manual are taken from Ins experiences at Talladega. 

Holhs has a broad and intimate knowledge of many trades. This alonn 
with a creative and an imaginative mind, has been an asset to him' in his 
I '^^I''^! vocational guidance to students with whom he has 

worked Much credit is due Mollis Miten in assembling this manual. 

G. G. McFaden, Director 

March 2 1970 Department of Adult Blind and Deaf 
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POWER 



Thf onu foctur of »ui>p»rjtiuit, thu f*.'ontJinbpriuy ^ual and gut up, 
thu common motivator of uvery worker m your facility ii> i»ot «) 
pavchuck. True, thu paychuck makub thu diffuruncu butwuuii thu 
workur'b buiiiy on ttiu jub and lua\/ii»y to fiod otlu.r oiiipluymuiit, but 
tfiu chuck ii> not what duturmiiiub tliu day a work. Tiic >paik tliat Kjnitub 
Ihu v*ij>t potuntidl of human unuryy and niakub tht worker go bmiling 
and whistinuj into fiib bhop or ufficu with a Iriundiy "hullo" tu 
uvcTybody in bight and a pat on tliu back for thu strngghiiy cliunt ib lujt 
a comfortablu placu to wofk and niihmitud toolb and and uquipriunt. 
Thu powur of spontanuoob uxplobion of » ntho'^iabm ai»d dud»cated 
service to tfiu institution is not inlierunt t t packayu of the highust 
fringe benefits fhis sidu of tiiu Pucos. No, bir, wiiat niakus for a worth 
whilu, denionst.'atable, observable, commendable effort tu do the large 
and the small job and accomplish the niaxtnuim good for tiie object of 
the service is an invisible little machinu that is not built but born. 

It devulops by thu hour, by the day, by the year. It operates as 
silently as thu falling snow. It can bu cnpplud or uven rendured 
immobilu by a satglu word. It can bu ruvivcd and instantly put into 
motion at peak efficiuncy by another word. Managed, nourished, 
operated, guided by thu individual workur, it is sui»bitivu to ttiu leavening 
effects of ttie very attitudes of a tliousand souls, botl the interustud and 
the indifferent. 

Its namu? It is, induuo, one's self image. Every worker is continually 
measuring himself. He is always comparing, contrastirjg, apologizittg for, 
ddmtnng, propping up. bjhuving m ins bulf imagu. Crushud long enough. 
It destroys him, nounslitd by fair play, it raises a man to a station just a 
little lower than the angels. 
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PREFACE 



For a long timu 1 h<ivu buun conbciuus of thu need for some 
practical, Lsable matenal la a cuncibti form which might be used by 
evaluators in their daily \,vork. hi spite of voluminous amounts of 
heori/!irg on the subject, I know uf nu single publication which might 
reasonably be termed a text, ur guide, ur manual for use as a ruady 
reference in the evaluation process. 

I have seen yuung evaluaturs come into the profession of evaluation 
and search vvith fear and trepidation fur lielp in getting started. Some of 
them had as their initiation into the work the quite serious 
responsibility of setting up a system for evaluation in either a new 
facility or one which had not yet availed itself of this service. 

1 have also had men experienced m evaluation work ask me for 
something specific un the subject. Frequently I havu had the feeling of 
"there ought to be a book." Consequently, while recognizing the 
inadequacy of my qualifications for offering one. I say to all of you 
such poople "Here is a book, examine it, use sjme of it if you can, 
criticize it according to your judgment, improve on its content if you 
will." 

Mollis Hiten 
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INTRODUCTION 



\/Vhile thu fluid uf cvdlucitiou *i> »t i;> iiu.v cOiistitmud ib relatively 
nuvv, ttie concept ib dti old one. Some exp*?nmtnts m the field are 
ndeed ciiitient. PUito, wntinij about the ideal society, touched on 
juidance m occupational etioices, however, thib btudy ib concerned w\ih 
factb directly leading to tut nodern concept of evaluatiun. It may be 
noted that some bookb on hibtory of vocational education printed m the 
last ten years make no mention of evaluation as a profebbion, although 
elaborate treatment may be given tu vucatuaial guidance. Thougli 
vocational guidance and vocalionai evaluation have a number ^f things 
in Common, the gradual evolvement of the mudeiii vocational evaluation 
concept has made evident dis;inet differences m obiectues and methods 
used in the two separate areas. 

Many technical high scliools in the 1920's and 1930'b were 
experimenting with the broad based curriculum for industrial arts and 
vocational education btudentb. The general shop which came into 
prominence in the 30'b was the product of this type thinking. The 
Nauonal ^^uth Administration of &c A0\, while engaged in a crash 
training program, never ttieless made a great deal of use of ttie idea of 
exploratory testing. Boys and ijirls were shifted from project to project 
in order to find a suitable area m winch they Could train for wartime 
civilian service. By the mid 50's many high schoolb across the country 
were making use of the tryout concept in accomodating students to 
vocational courses and industrial subjectb. During this period, distributive 
education and diversified occupation coordinators were searching every 
facet of Community employment, trying students in the early days of 
their occupational experience \nio this or that area m order to explore 
their capabilities. 

The concept now known as Vocational Evaluation was gradually 
crystallizing in the minds of a great many industrial arts teachers, school 
administrators, and rehabilitation personnel m the late 50's. Elements of 
tlie older theories of exten:>ive tryouts were combined with the newer 
concepts of pr-cise standard testing. Comprehensive testing of the 
whole person physically, educationally, psychologically, and socially 
became prevalent along witii vocational tryouts. The cultural background 
of the client was becoming more obviously important to the total 
picture of a worker. Tests of achievement and intelligence had come 
into prominence during World War 1. Combined with other ciiteria, they 
became common tools for appraising workability When later the broad 
program of work tryouts in schools began to be (jracticed, referral of 
vocational students and rehabilitation clients to employment service 



offices for testing common. Mudn^lule, tliti iiiiud for d morii concise 
assessmunt of mdni>uvvui butiiniL niuru jiid morti uviduiit. Training time 
could easily be wasted on a person uot educationally, physically, or 
psychologically equipped to du the job for wliicli he wa*. being trained. 

In 1933, the Federal SiJte Employment Services were established 
and local offices began tu define occupations and study some of the job 
requiremerts. In 1939, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles was 
publ'shed, but this first edition was concerned more with tht facts of 
the occupation tlian witli those of worker personnel. Items such as 
physical demands on the worker were not included. Later editions have 
greatly expanded these facts so that now more than 35,000 occupations 
are defined and an abundance of iformation is furnished regarding both 
the work and the worker requirements. These worker requirements cover 
all expects of the performance potential from temperament to tolerance, 
fron education to attitude, and from timing to tote-ability, as well as 
many others. 

This work has provided a goal for the evaluation process gradually 
being evolved during the second quarter of the 20th Century and which 
blossomed out during the years 1960 1965. With these criteria available, 
evidently the task was to match the man with the qualifications to the 
job to be done. 

Much discussion has taken place regarding the various aspects of 
evaluation. This will continue, and rightly so. There will not likely come 
a time when all evaluators, or even most of them, agree on all the 
techniques of their profession. This too is good because new approaches 
will be sought and more techniques will be developed as the profession 
becomes perfected. No argument is made in favor of the particular 
curriculum presented in the latter part uf th.s manual to the exclusion 
of, or even in preference to, others which might be developed. It is 
merely submitted as something which has been used with some degree 
of success in guiding some clients into functional vocational situations. 
Its practicality and worth arc difficult to measure by any definite 
standard, but doubtless some positive results have been achieved. At any 
rate, it is offered a:> being suggesti e of the many similar aids which can 
be adapted to the evaluation process. Each evaluation unit is encouraged 
to work up its own battery and establish norms to go with it. The title 
of the national professional organization -Vocational Evaluation and 
Work Adjustment Association suggests that our jOb is more than 
evaluation alone. The very presence of a combination of active nouns 
connected with the conjunction "and" would indicate that it is 
vocational evaluatioii and it is also work adjustment This is very true. 
Evaluation i*^ often difficult, sometimes impossible to achieve without 



bunie persundl cind/or Work ddjUbtmLMit. Timu will tell what conclusions 
will be reached by tliu pruf»JSh»o»uils lu tlie field of evaluation as to the 
when, where, and how of adjustment. In the meantime, the national 
concept bcems to be that evaluators must direct some work adjustment 
efforts also. The place of the activity shop as an ancillary evaluative 
modality is a current consideration. The workableness of this 
combination will be tested, both as set up in different buildings with 
separate supervision, and as set up in the evaluation shop with the same 
supervision. At present, it would apptar that if the activity shop is to 
complement other evaluative modulities, it should be a part of the 
evaluation unit, preferably all m one building and all under one staff, 
however, the writings of many authorities and many lay people are 
replete with divergent opinions on this subject. 

No comprehensive definition of the term "evaluation" is attempted 
iiere, however, a few comments on various concepts of the term are 
offered. While it is easy to say that the work "evaluation" would suggest 
thdt something or someone is evaluated, much more must be said as to 
who and what that someone or something is. In some frames of 
reference, one may be thinking of evaluation of a person in terms of his 
ability to work, while in others he may bt thinking of evaluating such 
material as psyLhoiogical, medical, social, educational, or occupational 
data. These make up the blind men's element, not any one of them is 
the total picture, each is a component. Since to evaluate means to 
place a value upon or to determine the value of, this evaluation must 
relate to something. It does indeed relate to data, persons, and 
situations. The end result, if success may be claimed, must be a 
satisfactory situation involving a person in a vocation. 

Work adjustment is defined by Paul R. Hoffman in Vocational 
Evaluation and Work Adjustment Bulletin, Volume I, Number One, as 
being "a technique for modifying beha»/ior by utilizing a work setting to 
iielp handiLdpped persons over come inadequacies which impede thei- 
successful employment." Perhaps this is as good a definition as any '! 
suggests a need for modification, a reason for this need, a purpose to 
modify, and a technique for achieving tnis modlficatioii Reduced to its 
simplest components, evaluation -to the evaluator - meant sizing up a 
person for a job. Work adjustment means to him doing whatever needs 
to be done with the client in order to make him work ready. Perhaps 
the phrase "conditioning for traming" will express this concept fairly 
accurately. These two simple definitive statements will be the basis of 
the concept of evaluation and work adjustment as used in the further 
context of this study. 

The term "client" shall be used to designate any person being 



ovtiluc*ud whuthur tliat porsun bu ,i stuiiunt, j ruhdbiliUition client, a 
worker, or a subj»»cl oi thu OASI-Department. 

The material in ilni, book is tliu rusult of many yuars' work with 
bovs and yirls in schools, with NYA youths, with postwar security «ind 
pension group classes, with vuturans, wUh muu and womuii in various 
industru! settings, and in a number of Rehabilitation facililius. Little 
documentation is offered, uideud, how duus uiiu documunt opinion? 
Perhaps the material can serve as a sut of trial guidelines to the 
inexperienced evaluator. At most, it should bu coiisidurud as an expose 
of some viewpoints on vocational evaluation. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE EVALUATION UNIT 



SiiiLu iiumdit bktllb dtid tt)L kVill to usu tlium pLiy bucli jii impurtdiit 
pdrt lii LrCiitiiiy ^aaiUi, ii usbuittuii tltdt thui>u ^killi> be duvuiu^jud ond 
tttdt tliuy be propurly cJiduiiulud intu tirL*is yA/l»uru tliuy ^.viU du tliu nioi»t 
yuud fur tt»u indivjdjdl cuiicuniud d»id fur bunuty tit yunurtil. Progrtinis 
of uvdludtiuii vdry lit ^Lupu, iH lioturu. Ill ttUtj, in purpu^c. dtid in dhnost 
uvury (ibpULt tiiruuyiiuut i>Ll)uuii>, iiidui>Uy, diid rchdbilitdtiuu fuCiiilius. A 
compubtte descnptiuii of du uvdludtiou pruyrdm would purlidps tull too 
mucit whiiu tiiL' dcscrtptioii of diiy givtm fdciiity would tull too littlu 
dbout tliu yuncrdi coiicupt of uvdludtiou. A tiriuf dibcubbion of somu of 
the fodturus of thu good uvdludtioii proyrdm ii> yiy^ui* hcru. In Idter 
sections d fuller discussion of soiiiu of tliusu dspucts wilt bu given. 

Industry hds for d long timu been concernud with ge...ny good 
puople for its Vdrious jobs. It is d rutogni^ud fdct tfidt the wrong person 
on thu job or d person on the wrong job nidkes for poot production, 
dissdtisfdction, dnd poor economics in the industrtul situdtion, therefore, 
mdustridlists hdvc dspired to develop tlieir own systems of evdludting 
personnel for jobs. The chief concern of this discussion, however, will be 
vocdtiondl evdludtiori from d vocdtioHdt tehdbiiitdtion stdndpoint. The 
bdsic purpose of vocdtiondi relidbilitdtion witii respect to dHy given 
client IS to dssist tnm m dciiuiring the skills, knowledge, understanding 
and attitudes which will etuible him to function at his optimum in his 
chosen vocation. Whatever is done in vocational rehabilitation will iiave 
some bearing on tiie industrial economy. Vocational evaluation as a part 
of the total vocational rehabilitation program wilt thus affect industry 
considC'^hly. Tins fact must not be overlooked by tlie evdiudtor, even 
though his first concern is his client. His bdsic underlying purpose must 
be to serve well ttiose clients who seek his professiondl services. 

The evdiudtion proyrdm has grown rdpidly during the last ten ye^rs. 
There dre now evdiudtion units in every stdte in the United States. There 
dre dpproximdtely 500 evdiudtors registered in the natiotidl organiZdtion 
for evdiudtors (Mdy 1969i. Becduse of the r<3pid growth in the scope of 
evdiuatioii. evdludtors are rnuch in demand. Very few have had adeijuate 
training in the field of evaluation. At present, there are two universities 
which have extensivo proqrams in training evaluators, ndmely. Stout 
Stdte University, Menomonie, Wisconsin, .nd Auburn University, 
Auburn, Aidbarrid. Other proyidins dre being developed for the training 
of evdludtors. EvdIudtors dre recruited Idrgely from dmong voCdtional 
Counselors, mdustridl arts tcdchers, dnd froni umony other occupdtional 
workers in the various trades. 
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Scope 



Thu dInieii;>ioii^ uf Jiiy cvdluatiun unit sliuuld be considured in 
terms of time involved, people served, cirid the purposes or objectives to 
be accomplished Edi,h uf these features is discussed i>) a later reference, 
but a word will be said here regarding them. 

1. The time factor. Many factors enter into the time element in 
evaluation. Thus it is impossible to state lu te.ms of days or weeks the 
ideal term of evaluation for all clients. Observations and some figures 
collected to date indicate that «n average initial evaluation can be 
accon^plished in one week's time. This initial evaluation involves the 
determination of the current functioning level of a given client, his 
strong points, his limitations, his weaknesses, and perhaps the selection 
of 3 job family in which he is likely to function well. More extensive 
evaluation is needed in order to establish his best diea for working and 
*o pinpoint his particular occupation. Records for one year dt the 
Special Technical Facility in Talladega showed an average of 19.6 days 
in ^-he evaluation unit proper, with approximately three and one-h«ilf 
weeks in vork adjustment and tryouts. 

2. r-eople The number, type, and grade of people to be evaluated 
are all variable quantities. By far, the majority of the people who come 
into many rehabilitation facilities are misfits in industry, school 
dropouts, and seriously handicapped people. On the other hand, some 
evaluation u.iits are concerned with high grade, intelligent workers who, 
for one reason or another, have found it necessary to start over in the 
industnal world. A recent handicap, loss of job because of automation, 
necessary moves to new localities, are some of the reasons that cause 
people to find it necessary to enter industry on a different basis than 
they were previously employed. Again be it emphasized that more people 
in the low income brackets, more people with low I.Q.'s, more people 
witli serious handicaps, are involved in the average rehabilitation 
program than are the more highly cjualified and the more affluent 
workers There seems to be little evidence to indicate that any one age 
group accounts for most of our evaluation. From sixteen years to old 
age, .ill ages are represented. Thus, the personnel factor is an important 
one affecting the evaluation program. 

3. Purposes or Objective. Whether the purpose of evaluation is 
merely to establish the present functioning ability of a client or to 
determine the full potential which i»e may be able to attain with 
training affects the evaluation program. Sometimes the evaluator is 
called upon for a cjuick appraisal of a client's f cuormance ability in a 
given field just as he is, without training. More often it is expected that 
the evaluator ^^^ill find out the client's ability to learn new material, to 
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adapt to new conditiorib, dnd tu function on a liighur level than he is 
currently capable of douuj. Obviuubly tfnb factur must be considered in 
the scope of the evaluation program. 

Space 

In setting up a new evaluation unit, careful attention should be 
given to the space involved. As a rough rule of thumb, simulated work 
station areas of the shop should be proportioned on the basis of one 
client per 300 square feet of floor bpace, although good evaluation can 
be accomplished in much smaller space under ideal conditions The 
building or tne area designated for evaluation shoJd, like any other 
shop or classroom, be well lighted, well ventilated, and clean. Space 
should be provided for shop work and also for work of an academic 
nature. Office space and ^n area to be o.ed for standard testing is 
needed. These areas necessarily implicate somt means of separation of 
the quieter, cleaner types of work from those whici are dusiv, greasy, 
or dirty, or where paint and other materials creating a disagreeable odor 
and atmosphere, are to be used. Work stations such as those for welding, 
woodworking, automobile body and fender work, mechanics, and others 
of noisy nature should be separated and be in specially adapted rooms 
or areas. Adequate artificial lighting should be provided. Consideration 
for safety is a must. A thoroughfare through the middle of the work 
areas should be established for the benefit of blind clients, and sjpac- for 
a walkway around the walls should be left clear of any obstruction. 
Newly blinded and poorly adjusted blind people need the wall for a 
shoreline to guide on. 

Equipment 

In setting up the evaluation unit a careful study should be made 
regarding the number of clients to be evaluated. This number factor 
along with space, arrangement of the building, etc., affects the amount 
and kinds of equipment. Once the nature of a given program of 
evaluation is determined, the equipment can be supp^'ed according to 
the needs of this program. Reference is made to the curriculum 
elsewhere m this book for more complete information on equipment A 
practice which is being tried out m classes at Auburn University at 
present and which seems a logical approach to selecting some of the 
equipment follows generally along these lines. 1. A thorough research 
program is conducted to determmo what the areas of potential 
employment in the community are. This naturally is based on the fact 
that most people will be employed nuar home. Yet, flexibility must be 
allowed; not all people have the potential for being employed in 
industries close to home. At ledst, this gives a start for determining the 
^uipment. 2. After the initial step of research ii» completed, job 
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dnalyses are rNdde of the various jobs in the community. 3. Job samples 
and simulated work Mtuationt. designed to test the worker for the 
worker traits denunded in the various jobs and shown in the job 
analyses are set up. These job samples are tested and validated and 
become the core of the testing in a particular job for which they were 
designed and ihe eciuipment for them becomes obvious. 

To generalize, the average t.hop set up would likely comprise a list 
of equipment including 1. Standard testing ei|uipment designed to test 
for rujromuscuJar coordination, eye hand coordination, finger dexterity, 
hand dexterity, and interests. 2. Devices for testing the results of 
stooping, bending, silting, crouching, lifting, working overhead, close 
tolerance work, and gross manipulative ability, and other physscal 
demands. 3. Tests for crude muscular skills and tests for fine 
dexrimination work. 4. Tests for determining academic level, sales 
ability, administrative ability, serving the public in service jobs. 5.' Tests 
to bring out personality traits such as frustration point, patience 
tol.'rance, agreeability, leadership, followership, attitudes, and others, 6. 
Eijuipment for trades level work experiences such as woodworking, 
mechanics, upholstery, welding, highly skilled trades such as electronics 
and jewelry and watch repair, the needle trades and soft goods work. In 
short, whatever might be available in the community should provide a 
basis for some of the testing to be done. It is a well recognized fact that 
skills are transferable and. thrrefore, it ii> not necessary to have a job 
sample in every given vocation, and certainly not in the initial steps of 
evaluation It is desirable to have as wide a variety of job samples as 
possible and practicable. Some method for testing m trades level 
experiences over sustained periods is desirable. These, properly 
administered, may result In less time spent in job tryouts. 

Personnel 

A given evaluation unit may consist of one evaluator. On the other 
hand, it may consist of several people, including a Coordinator of 
Evaluation, a ch ef evaluator one or more evaluators I, one or more 
evaluators 11, a psychometrist and/or psychologist, a related subjects 
teacfu*r for testing in academk subjects, and occupational and physical 
therapists Varying combinations of the foregoing personnel are found in 
different evaluation units. The larger the unit and the more evaluators 
the better the chance for having a variety of talents which is good in 
anv ovaluarion situation For example, psychometric evaluation should 
be left tj) the psychometiist or people trained in that field, but each 
evaluator should be dualffi :d to give ihe mcimpulative type tests for 
discovering dexterities, coordinating ability, frustration point, interest, 
and similar chaiacteristifi In oiher words, if the staff includes a 
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pbycnumctribt, wtiil iind ijuod. If nut, the ovakidtor nHii>t do the work. 
Another dclvuutciye uf luiviiu] niuto thau uiit? uvdluiitoi is that whercab 
une may be hiyhly qualified iii wuik uctiviticb iiivolvmy tuuls, niachineb, 
etc., another may be more highly itualtf*^^^ ^^i^ ^•'^'^ courisding, 
acad»;miL, and admiiubtrative purbuits and less qualified in the 
manipulative \.vurkiiicj areas. A yuod Lumbinaliuii vvoold also include 
botli male and female evaluaturs. If it is possible to have clerical help 
then the evaluatoi has more time to cjive lo hib clients, which is good. 



CHAPTER II 
THE EVALUATOR 



As in most profusbiuiis, the kuy pursoi. doing work dutermines the 
qualitv of the work. Evdiudtion is no exception. Obviously, the 
jvaludtor is the key person in the evuliMtion program. It is highly 
import jn; then that the evdiuator pussesb certoiu ^lualificationb fur hjs 
job. For the purpose of this study, these tiujlificatiuns of the ideal 
evaluutor are discussed under the headings of Training, Experience, and 
Personal Traits. Each person is a product of his heredity, his training, 
and his environment. To what extent or to what degree each of these 
factors figures in the life of an individual is controversial, but the fact 
that all are factors is well accepted. The person aspiring to be an 
evaluator can confol the latter two of the factors to some extent. His 
possession of personal characteristics is largely a hereditary matter as 
they are developed at a young age and thus beyond his control. 

Training It has been stated that two universities have programs 
underway for training evaluators to the point uf baccalaureate <ind 
masters degrees ^nd even higher. For the purposes of this discussion, 
suffice it to say thut all the training that relates to the qualifications of 
evaluators should be sought and taken advantage of by any person 
interested in becoming ai. evaluator. The more the training, the better 
the chances for becoming a good evaluator. The present concept is to 
rank evaluators at least with counselors in the amount of training as well 
as the amount of pay. Tlie evaluator must be a person of many abilities. 
He should be somewhat the composite of the psychologist, the teacher, 
the doctor, the social worker, the economist, the historian, the analyst, 
the shop worker, the salesman, the service worker, in short, something 
of all his client's potentialities. Since he cannot, by experience, know 
much in all these areas, he necessarily will have to learn from books, 
from classes, and from wherever else he can to become as efficient as 
possible in all these fields. Though he is not a social worker, he must 
recognize social problems. He is not a psychologist, but he must 
recognize tfie effect of psychological maladjustnient in his client and be 
able to deal with it as best he can. He is not a job analyst, but he 
should have a knowledge of this work in order to be able to understand 
what it takes to do a good job in a given type work. His responsibility is 
not to teacli the client to the extent of giving training on a basis equal 
to preparation for employment, but it is impossible to give a test 
without giving some instruction as to how the test is to be done. This 
Involves some of the methods used in teaching. Facilities, industries, and 
schools will set up their standards for training of evaluators. The 



uvciludtur will qualify uLLording to thu stdiidardb but up by thu focility of 
hss intended enripluyinunt. 

Experience. Another mattei wliiuli »b extrumelv tmportant in the 
evdiudtur'b qudlifiCdtions ii> tlwt of experience. Thu queaion inimedi.itely 
arises <is to how one can get experience in a field before hu enters it. No 
direct effort ib made lieru to solve dilummas, l)ut a plaiu statement of 
ideals IS considered appropriate. The ideal bituation would be to have at 
least one evaluator m any given fluid with a backlog of uxpenerice In the 
world of work. It is much bettur if this backlog of expuriunce has been 
accumulated in more than onu arua. For this vury reason, the industrial 
arts teachurs have buun drawn on huavily in the seluction of evaludtors. 
The averagu industrial arts tuadiur can qualify in two or three or several 
trades. The advantage to tins variud expenenLe backlog is tliat the 
evaluator can recognize work when he sees it. He can recognize the 
proper approdcn, thu propur muthod, thu right temperament for doing 
work on different levels and in different areas. Onu of the final tests a 
highly qualified evaluator can give to himself regarding his appraisal of 
his client whun a choitu of occupations is imminent is this. "Wojid I 
hire this client to wc .s for me if I had work of this nature to be 
done?" "Would I liku to havu him?" There is that certain something in 
thu sub|unctivu judgmunt involved here that escapes those not 
uxpuriunced in the World of work. Qualifications for trades teachers in 
many of the trade schools, experience-wise, is a minimum of seven years 
successful work uxpenencu in the occupation in which the teacher is to 
teach. Certainly a total of seven years in more than one occupational 
area should be a minimum for thu good evaluator. If this experience has 
not been accumulated, it must bu compensated for in the training 
program. Thu teachur or thu occupational workur who wants to become 
an evaluator has at least somu of the qualifications already earned A 
student who has had no work uxperience and who aspires to become an 
evaluator must acquire somu work experience, either off time in 
summurs or in alternate years, alturnated with training, in order to know 
something of the work environment. 

Pursonal Traits. Sincu thu subject of pursonal life is a controversial 
one, and since there is extant in our society the theory that a man's 
personal life is his own business it is quite likely that the viewpoint 
extended here will not be fully accepted by a great many people. This 
viewpoint IS that the evaluator should be of tlie highest character This 
concept follows thu fact that his life will touch the lives of many people 
and will exert an influence which will be felt throughout their whole 
lives. The evaluator cannot sit as God and judge thu ciiaracter of the 
nf?nr>le wliom he uvaluates, but he will be an influence affecting their 
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futures in j vt?ry matunul wuy .is cuitu.iiiy influunces thuir choice 

of occupjtiuns. Ol>viuusly the tui|n>in..bs of his chunt may depend, dt 
least to some degruu, on his laflueiice ovur the cheiit. Then he must 
have a ccr.:cience He miist be dduptuble to chduge. He must possess 
patience .d a high frustrdtion point. Though hu ii> not the judge of 
chiirjtier, i.^ is to judge performdnu,' which ii> effected by character, and 
which affects character, therefore, iiu sliould pobbess character. He must 
possess those traits whicfi nioke [nm agreeable and socially acceptable. 
He must possess those powers of leader^liip which will be accepted by 
his clients. He must be a living example of fairness. He must be 
obviously honest He must deserve and have the confidence of his 
clients He must well know his standing with his clients at all times. A 
good evaluator will know. 
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CHAPTER III 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 



While tests dnd wurk samples used u» the evdiuation process may 
become stdiidcjrdized througli cuiiiinued iisdye, the reference here is to 
tests whiLli hdve becik prepared by thusc Lumpetent ui the testing field, 
scored, vuliddted, and wind are furnished complete with instructions 
and norms already established. Let it be emphasized here tliat tests and 
job samples based on job analyses and found to be reliable should be 
standardized as much as possible by keeping scores on great numbers of 
people taking the tests or doing tht work samples. This gives a quite 
satisfactory means of comparison and performance prediction. 

As early in the initial evaluation process vis possible intelligence tests 
should be given to all people not having recently had such tests. Such 
tests as WAIS, Culture Fair, VISAB, Binet, Otis, and others iTiay be 
used, according to the choice of the psychologist oi psychometrist doing 
the testing. An interest inventory sliould be given and manipulative tests 
as well as early in the testing process. Establishment of a valid grade 
level IS advisable early in the process of testing. With the utilization of 
data collected fiom these tests it is possible to eliminate Some of the 
testing on job samples which might be administered otherwise. 

As an example, it would be pointless to give a secretarial test to a 
person of sixth grade level and unable to spell or write. Likewise, a 
person wishing to enter the sales field should be expected to liave at 
least better than fifth grade arithmetic education. Should a person of 
third grade ability in aritiimetic desire to enter the small business 
enterprise field, it would be necessary for him to secure some more 
education in mathematics through classwork or private tutoring. 

In the initial evaluation process numbers of standardized tests lend 
themselves admirably to accomplishing tiie work of establishing degrees 
of gross manipulative ability, finger dexterity, liandeyL coordination, 
neuromuscular coordination, work tolerance, patience tolerance, 
frustration point, work habits, safety habits, ability to follow 
instructions, cooperativeiiess, interest and enthusiasm, ond guioral 
understanding of the work situation. As previously stated scores sliouId 
be kept on numbers of people and used for comparison. On all short 
tests the stop watch should be used. On longer tests timu may be kept 
in terms of periods worked. On production type tests scores may be 
kept in terms of the iium::)er of ties pressed, the number of brooms 
made per hour, and so forth. Persons qualified to use some of the 
systems will find in the TOWER' system numbers of activities in tlie 
different occupational arjas which lend themselves to evaluating, and for 



which the expected results ure fciirly wull spulliid out. Except for the 
restrictions as to prtpjratioii for jdniinibt tinny, ti»u Sdrrse may be said for 
the Philadelphia system, the MLDondkl system, the Situational system, 
or, indeed, the "Hiten system." 

The Perdue Pegboard Test, Pennsylvania Bi-ma.iual Test, Crawford 
Small Parts, Minnesota Rate . ( Manipulation Test, and Hand-Tool 
Dexterity Test by Bennett are examples of tests for mechanical skills, 
dexterity, coordination and other attributes and worker traits. The 
trained evaluator is familiar ^ith numbers of uther tests which he may 
adapt to his use. 



This is one of j number uf tescs used by Avondale Mills fcr evaluating prospective 
workers. 

There is no place for the term "versus" in the sense of "standard 
tests versus simulated work," or "simulated work stations versus job 
tryouts," or other combinations pitting one method against the other. It 
should be remembered that tests are tools, not methods. The alert 
evaluator will watch for the good in every tool and adapt it to his 
method or system. A great deal of progress is certain to be obvious m 
the coming months in the development of all sorts of testing modalities. 
The progressive evaluator must stay up to date on all of these. 

•Only persons who have taken the course m admmistermg the TOWER system are 
eligible to give these tests. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SIMULATED WORK 



Another tuchntque used m the evaludtion ptocess is known js the 
bUTiuldted wurk station technique. Webster defines technique as "the 
method of procedure in rendering an artistic work or carrying out a 
scientific or mechanical operation." He also said ''It's the degree of 
expertness involving this." For example, "the pianist had good phrasing, 
but poor technique." So when we talk about the evaluator's job in 
terms of tecnmques we have to talk about it as a work sanctified from 
the ordinal y, taken out of the area of the mundane and placed in the 
area of tlie artistic or scientific method of dealing witli problems in 
terms of formal details connected with them. 

Method IS understood to mean the way a thing is done, technique 
suggests getting into the details and artistic aspects of doing the job. 
Obviously then, the use of simulated work stations as evaluation 
techniques Would entail the use of simulated work stations as a means 
of getting down to the fine point of finding oiit as nearly as possible 
everything necessary to be kiiown about a client in order to help him to 
arrive at a proper selection of a vocation. Standard employment tests 
cannot do tlie job alone. Even the Employment Service is beginning to 
recognize that GATB is not as effective as it was hoped it could be. 
While standard tests are extremely important in the evaluation process 
they do not go far enough. They measure capacity very well, but their 
limitations must be recognized. It is one thing to find out what a person 
can do and entirely a different thing many times to find out what he 
will do. Occupational interest ties in with the subject's ability to 
function on a comfortable '..vel. The man who can lift a one hundred 
pound fishing boat motor or shoot pool for three hours on erd, may 
not be able to lift a cylinder head off a corvett. We develop 
occupational interest and capacity by performing in the occupation, 
seeing performance, or hearing or reading about it. These are pri.nary 
ways. There is no substitute for experience in evaluation of potential for 
doing work. 

Another use of the simulated work station is in developing correct 
work habits. Sitting on a stool sorting bolts may be an indication of a 
person's proclivity for instant recognition of size, form and so forth. 
Removing and replacing the parts in a generator yield a better indication 
of ins performance on a job. Weeks of wishful thinking or hopeful 
anticipation regarding a job on a switchboard, as a motor winder, or as a 
writer ipay terminate in disappointment in one hour's experience at the 
Wuewriter, or the switchboard, or at winding a motor. It is easy to 
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lit.'vt'Iop u rjtiuiMk fui iluing thi' tlunj vUiitU makes sunsu. Of tun a 
ijimmiLk js lu'i i.rssoi y tii 4jt I tUij ilit'iit iiwulveil iu liii> program. Work 
hjbit:> uiii bu' clfvu'Iupoil 111 ii iuitutiil vviiik sitikitiuii. Thosu ore some of 
tliu* adVviiiUuju's of thu* siniuUitud vvuk static. ' in uvakuition. An uvaluatur 
nuiy :>pt'Mcl ^.vutik^s uxurting lus uvury luuujnuitiun and exploring uvery 
hi>|)f'!ul clue and finally tumr ijp c.ith a work objective and offer 
training ur enipluyment lu a client, Tiie real test of his jub may be a 
fiftotn Hi. Kite uvaluatiiiii by ti graduate uf a jnniur Itiglt sciioul who may 
happen to be a furunian in a sophisticated service department in a 
v\ell managed garage. The nieclitinic hopeful wlio has passed every test 
with flying colors is proudly introduced, and yet this graduate of a 
junior high school, who liappens to be a successful auto mechanic, may 
watcli the v\orker fur fifteen minutes and then pass judgment on weeks 
of Careful effort expended in tfie evaluation process. With ins job on 
trial tlie Ovaluotor awaits the verdi-^t, which may be one of two 
extremes, such as "I can't use this man" or "This man has lots of 
potential I'd like to hire him." 

One learns about work by working. Standard tests take us jjart of 
the way. On tile job tryouts (discussed later) may be too lengthy and 
too exjjensive. The middlegroui J seems to be simulated work stations 
whore work is done on a stiort term basis for testing purposes, but 
where it is done exactly as it is expected that it be performed un tlie real 
job. Work stations must be equipped to make sure that this condition 
docs prevail and that tlie work is in a natural situation. The us*^ of these 
simulated tasks is essentially a good measure of functional inlelligence. 
Through their use a good measure of learning ability on the job is 
possible, because the worker ii> rephctiting a job a learning situation 
very much like tiiat which he will have to go into in a real work 
situation. In the simulated task situation it is j)oSSible to vary the 
complexity of the work to the individual worker's stage of development 
of his ability and thus help establish his level of production. 

"No man is borti into the world whose work is not born with him." 
There is w<->rk for .ill and tools to Work with, and blessed are the horny 
liaiids uf toil." The evaluator's job is to find tiiat work whicli is born 
wit! I a man for the man. The above is quoted because of a thought 
which it arouses. Thjre is, truly, work for everyone, but let it be well 
noted tliat there is no sucli thing as one certain person for any given job 
nor a certain definite job for any given person. Poe did not necessarily 
have to be a j^oet. Edison did not have to invent the light bulb. Tlie 
person, today, who waits to discover just the perfect job usually does 
just that waits! Tlie client .vho is devoid of initiative and counts on the 
evaluator coming up with a sure fire objective, may never arrive at 



successful eniploymunt. These situatJou;* aic thu chaMong^s lo iUo 
evdIutUor wluch kuup lum studying his client. Using standard tests, 
simulated work, job tryouts, and uxpunmunting with every theory or 
practice which may be the small or large clue needed to match the 
worker and tiie job- these cunstitute his job. Note this for each task oi 
job d worker does suctessfully there aru M^*tte possibly a hundred others 
he might do just as well and be just as happy in doing When through 
these combined methuds a happy cumbinatioa is found, a combination 
wliere the worker and thu job aie compatible, the pay is satisfactory and 
the worker is happy, a good job of evaluatioi. has been accomplished 
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CHAPTER V 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 



Oivthe-iob tryouts, referred to as "OJT," is one of the methods 
used to nuke or confirm a vocational evaluation of a prospective 
worker Repejted reference is made tu ihe fact that discovering a 
person's ability to work and determining his will to work are two 
different matters Many times the failure of a worker is the result of too 
(UJick an evaluation This is observed many times by the experienced 
evakiator What appears to be a sure fire jub determination may end m 
dis<ippointment a few days or a few weeks or sometimes even months 
after the job is begun, because a poor job selection has ^een made. In 
some of the cases, no doubt, it would have been impossible to 
anticipate In at least some cases job tryouts m industry would have 
revealed the possibility of failure and have caused more serious 
consideration of the job determin tion. There is the case of the young 
man who aspired to be an auto mechanic -he seemed sure of himself 
and all indications were that his choice was the best. It was the qnnd of 
dayby.day work in the grease and dirt, under and in and around 
automobiles that proved he had made an unwise choice. He was 
reevaluated and went into small business enterprises where lie was 
successful. 

On-the-job tryouts are not always feasible, because some employers 
just do not care to take on trainees for uncertain periods of time, while 
others are leery of insurance laws, safety hazards, and for different 
reasons are averse to making deals involving tr^al workers. Some 
coordination of the evaluation unit with local industries and businesses 
should be accomplished by the coordiodtur of evaluation, the placement 
officer, the counselor, or the evaluators themselves, in order to build up 
good relations and prepare the way for successful job tryouts. 
Experience shows that with proper orientation as to objectives of the 
evaluating facility most employers readily and heartily cooperate in such 
efforts. Not infrequently after having helped to evaluate a client or 
worker the employer hires him, which accomplishes a dual service. In 
representing the facility to the prospective employer care should be 
taken that all the factors of the relationship are discussed fully and are 
well understood by all parties. The low incidence of accidents should be 
pointed out One employer stated that he would hire deaf people, but 
would not hire blind people because of safety hazard. With a careful 
explanation by the placement office of the facts about employing the 
handicapped, the employer changed his mind and said that he would 
hire blind people if they were recommended by the placement officer. 
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Ab an iiiLidunUil tu tliib MibjULt, lut it bti notud tlidt thu only differences 
III tiiu dpprudJi tu tliu uvjludtK>ii uf bliiKl Uients, or dudf clients, or any 
other cldbbificdtioii, would be tlios^- liniitdtioiib impobud by llie handicap 
Itself. Except vvlieru sight is an ussuiitial to employment, the blind like 
to be considered as nornvii ui ovury respect. While there is a peculiar 
psychology apphcdble tu tlic deaf because of their deafness, they ask no 
favors extending beyond the limitations of their handicap. Obviously, 
the blind stiould not drive, obviously, the deaf cannot use the teleplione. 
but in try outs and work situations /vhere the term "obviously" does not 
fit, it IS reasonable and practicable xu try the deaf and try Ihe blind. 
Their efforis may be surprising and rewarding. Since no figures are 
available on the ideal term of the tryout period, |udgnient must prevail. 
When till parties involved are convinced that a worker is suited to a job, 
or that h.e cannot perform efficiently m it, this fact should be 
satisfaction of the evaluation objective. 



CHAPTER VI 

INITIAL EVALUATION 



Initial evaluation is that which beg».ii> vvhurt thu chent first enters 
the evaluation unit, it »b concerned wuh such things as background 
information, medical and physical data rcjjardmg the client, facts m the 
social background which might influence l. ^ cheat's vocational chances, 
psycholo(]ical information, work buckgruun i, interest, limitations due to 
physical disabilities or other causes, .ird t^e details of enrolling the 
client in the program. (Reference is nr ifie to the card reproduced on 
page 18 suggesti^/e of the information -vl ich is useful m keeping records 
on the client.) Further, this initial phuoe of evaluation should include a 
determination of the client's vocati^na. functioning level at the time he 
enters evaluation, and into what job family he is likely to fall. In 
making this determination the ..r iai working relations between the 
evaluator and his client are b'?gus. 

Through standard test: job samples, and simulated work 
experiences, it is possible to determine rather accurately what job family 
the prospective worker can fu.iction m best at the time of testing. This 
present working ability m conjunction with the client s interest siiould 
start the development uf o puttern into which the client is most likely 
to fit. It may be possible in one day or in one week to arrive at a job 
family in which a suitable occupation may be found. While the client 
should be asked at the first interview whdt he likes to do best, it is not 
wise to place too much emphosis on his choice at this time. He is likely 
to feel that it is necessarv for him to give some answer while he may 
not have a well defined interest in mind. Experience proves this to be a 
very definite fact, yet this privilege to express his interest 5 .ould be 
given him at the first interview. It will be confirmed or ruled out 
through testing. Clients' interests sometimes change often in the first 
days of evaluation. This, doubtless, is because they have no strong 
conviction about what they Wdiit to do, or perhaps because they know 
so little about the world of work that they cire unable to make a choice 
with conviction. 

Except in special coSts where the interest is very definite and where 
it is considered likely that the client's choice of vocation is valid and 
legitimate, tutting should be begun on tiie brood bosis suggested by the 
initial list uf activities and job somples, btjgiiining with number one and 
giving all the first twenty. In most cases the selection of a job family 
will result from these tests. Also during this testing period, if there is 
need for work adjustment it will be evident. Whether the work ad- 
^'"^iment is necessary before continuing with the evaluation process 
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may be cleciduJ *it thii> puiut, partiLulcirly if the client is young and has no 
work experience. If of ulder client is bo out of tc och with working 
conditions from bittiiuj idle over a puriud of years, il may be necessary to 
accomplish some work adjustment or work conditio! *ng before continuing 
With the evaluation process. Evaluator judgment w^l prevail in such cases. 
This presents two alternatives regarding work adju. ^ment. In case the lack 
of Work adjustment will tunder the pruper selectioti of an occupation, then 
the work adjustment shuuld be earned out immediately. If it is possible to 
go ahead and make the occupational deter minalioii and then accomplish 
the work conditioning necessary in that particular work area, this is 
preferable. At this stage a pre staffing of the client is usually helpfol. It is 
advisable to make a report of progress to tJus date. This initial report 
should contai., iHe facto pertinent to the vocational possibilities as revealed 
in the background infor.nation on the clierit arid by testing accomplished 
to this point, namely, through the first twenty tests. Staffing with all 
individuals concerned with the testing program to this date is good in that 
a number of view points may be worth more than any one viewpoint. If 
the evaluation staff agrees, for example, on immediate w k condition 
ing— then it should be given before continuifig evaluation. If the client 
should be moved immediately into further work samples for making a 
more definite determination of the occupation, this will come out ir the 
pre-staffing suggested. 

The foregoing procedures will in most cases not consume more than a 
week of time. Reports to field counselors or other personnel involved will 
depend upon their desires in the matter. Since no definite objective has 
been reacheu at this point, it is usually not necessary to make a report to 
the sponsoring agency. Be it stated here agam for emphasis -the complete 
evaluation may in isolated cases have been accomplished by the end of the 
first week. This is possible when the client has a very definite interest and 
when testing validates that interest and shov^ the client's choice of 
occupation to represent the optimum in satisfaction and success in 
employment for the client. If ancillary services are needed along with 
further testing, they may be suggested m the staffing and In the report 
which goes n.ts. the client's record. For example, a blind client may need 
further mobihty instruction, or he may need Braille. A deaf person may 
perhaps need to be placed in a manual language class. Homemaking or 
hygiene classes may be suggested for aiding the client where these are 
available. If a good evaluation has been made and an objective reached, the 
above mentioned pre-staffing becomes a final staffing of the client in 
which all pertinent facts are recorded and a recommendation made for 
traimnij or work. A full report is then made to the sponsoring agency of 
the client and/ or his coonselor in case of his being referred by a counselor. 
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In the cast of most Llients further uvaludtiun will take place as discussed 
under "Extended Evaluation." 
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4. 

VARIABLES 



People tire not machineb. People may be similar iii sume remote 
respeUb to mdcliuies. Some indchiues nidy have two legs, manv macliines 
hjve heudb. (Vldchines are ubUdlly captible uf doing uiie job better thtin 
must uther jubb. Mdchiiieb do better wtien prupcrly Ccjred for und 
mdintaiiied. hi all of tiicbe rubpects people <iiid mdctiiiieb have things in 
common. People nuiy btiid lo be bomewhat like machines m these 
respects, but still people are not macL.r.ob. One moy job rate a truck 
and giVK a highly reliable dbtimcite of its capability. One may turn on a 
percolator and expect it to make coffee, granting certain prereijuisites. 
One may program a drill press to drill nine holes of a given size m a 
given pattern, maintain the maciiiiie in a highly fLuictiunal condition, 
and feed it ten thousand pieces of identical material and get ten 
thoubiLind identical finisiied products, all drilled to one standard high 
precision specification. On the other hand, one may job rate a person 
and hope that his perfoimance in a job can be guessed at respectably. A 
person may get "turned on" and expect anything, or nothing. Or one 
may program a person to do a given job and then count ten thousand 
reasons why no two of the expected products are identical. A good 
evaluator will know this. 
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CHAPTER VII 
WORK ADJUSTMENT 



One of the components of the title known as VEWAA is work 
adjustment, the other being work evaluation. Attention has been called 
to the fact that these are two separate activities in the process of total 
vocational evaluation. In the discussion of tfie initial phase of evaluation 
?t is pointed out that work adjustment may precede the extended 
evaluation process, or it may follow evaluation, in which case it is a 
work-conditioning process. It is used in this case as a method of 
conditioning a person for a job already decided upon, thus, two 
connotations of the concept of work adjustment are in evidence. Work 
adjustment is, doubtless, a part of personal adjustment, that part which 
has to do with adapting oneself to the working situation. V\lork 
adjustment is in reality a part of the evaluation process. It helps in the 
effort to find the right man for the right job. Some people are incapable 
of being accurately tested by means of standard tests. Many workers, 
especially among the quite young, are not sufficiently motivated to 
work to take it seriously. Some older workers just simply do not know 
how to work Other people through handicaps of various types have lost 
their ability to do the work which they formerly did and must be 
taught other work. Work adjustment experiences help in most of these 
cases Thus, the addition of the term "work adjustment" was a natural 
and needed one, so that when m October 1967 the constitution for the 
evaluation service was ratified it was as "the Constitution and By-laws of 
the Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment Association, a division 
of -the National Rehabilitation Association, Inc." 

Briefly and concisely stated, work adjustment in this context refers 
to work experiences in real work situations designed to help the client 
or learner or worker to adjust to the pattern of the working person's 
life If it is physical conditioning, acceptance of a handicap such as 
blindness, attitude conditioning, establishment of work tolerance, or any 
of the many changes which may be necessary for a coiiLiusive vocational 
evaluation, a satisfactory training and a reasonable placement m 
employment that is needed, this period of work adjustment should help 
to condition the subject. 

There are two distinct places in the schedule or process of 
evaluation in which work adjustment can reasonably take place. 1. 
Sometimes the client is too young or immature to have any concept of 
the reality of work. Mentally retarded and recently blinded people are 
lost in a work environment. These may need a period of work 
^diustmcnt before a vocational evaluation is feasible or uven possible. 2. 
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Sometimes a is pobbible to work with tests and try out a c!»ent and 
arrive at an ubje^.twe which ti> hujlily feasible, yet the prospective worker 
may not be ready because of pliysical or other reasons tu enter training 
or employment. He may need to build up his tolerance, his health, fiis 
temperament, or his productive ability before he can hold a job. In 
these cases evaluation may precede the wurk adjustment program, in 
which circumstances the work adjustment will have a more definite 
meaning or purpose. Instead of general work conditioning this 
conditioning may be slanted to a specific area or job, such as sales, 
mechanics, or service occupations, and still be a pteiet|uisite for 
concentrated training in the given area. A good evaluator will know. 
What are the modahties for accomplishing good work adjustment'' There 
are perhaps almost as many answers to this quet.tion as there are 
evaluation facilities. One mentioned previously in another context is tlie 
activity shop. This shop is provided for the purpose of giving work 
experiences on a more extended basis than is practical in the 
concentrated evaluation process and which may e/.tend into months of 
work. This, if accomplished in industry, would be termed On-the-Job 
Training. Indeed, it is for all intents and purposes on the job training. In 
the work adjustment phase of evaluation the modification mentioned in 
the definition of work adjustment can take place. The client can be 
helped to overcome the deficiencies and limitations which may hinder 
him from holding a job. He may break known bad habits, build up good 
ones, build up work tolerance, improve his skills to the point of 
satisfactory production, and develop such an understanding of, and such 
an attitude towards his job as will enable him to become an efficient 
worker. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
EXTENDED EVALUATION 




Extended evaluation takes place after an mit.al evaluation which 
does not reveal a clear cut vocational objective. Work adjustment may or 
may not have taken place after initial evaluation (reference-Work 
Adjustment p. 19). The effort must be towards pin pointing a 
satisfactory occupation In some jub family which was determined in the 
initial evaluation. There is listed in the curriculum, beginning with 
activity number twenty one, sets or groups of iub samples which may be 
used to help pin point the skills and worker traits. If warranted, job 
analyses may be made and job samples set up for testing for the worker 
traits in the field in which the client is interested. The evaluator should 
set aside some timt for work in making job analyses and setting up job 
samples to accomodate them. From the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles all the pertinent data should be considered in matching the 
prospective worker to his chosen objective. If lifting is required, he 
should be tested for lifting, if reaching, stooping, bending, squatting, 
crawling, working over head, thinking, figuring, writing, or whatever else 
is required a test should be found or made to check on this trait. All 
data should be recorded faithfully. The natural tendency is to hope that 
the data found will match the client's interest. If there is serious 
conflict, then the client must be steered as skillfull/ as possible in some 
other direction, not in spite of him, but with his agreement. Assuming 
that a correct choice of job families has been made and that a suitable 
occupation is being considered, all the vocational data should be 
weighed against the social background of the client and tlie demands of 
the job socially. 

The educational demands should be compared with the client's 
educational background. Temperament should be checked and compared 
with the temperaments demanded in the job-and so on throughout the 
list of worker traits. All pertinent recorded data should be included in a 
report written as briefly as possible to adequately tell the story. The 
report should contain recommendations for the training or employment 
of the individual If possible, arrangements and agreements should be 
made as to a follow up lii the client's activity. Records should be kept 
of such follow ups. This is one of the weaknesses of evaluation as well 
as most aspects of rehabilitation, namely, failure to do a complete 
^ollowup research. It is necessary for purposes of evaluating the work of 
evaluation and rehabilitation. 

In using the job samples and tests included in the curriculum in this 
book, care should be uken that the instructions are memorized and 
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givuti by iil] uvdUidtufb tu iill tltuiits tii tiiu samu termb. Ottiorwise uurms 
will hdvu nu niudiiJiKj. It ji> rtcLoiniutjiidud thdt thobu diid/ur othur tustb 
and job samptub wiittlt aru ubud blandijrdi/x'd as bubt pussibtu <;vithiu 
thu faciUty thuy are libud by kuupiiig fucordb of all tliujitb' vvufK. 

Thuir timub spunt iii thu difftfrunt job samples and tests, tliu iiunibun uf 
urrorb madu whuru it tb practicai to kuup tl\»t figurt:, along with short 
descriptivu wordb wtiicli bust dubtribu thu perforniautu, nuud to be 
recorded. Words like "good/' "fair/' "slow/' "laboriously done/' 
phrases like "no concept of form ur size/' "puur coordination/' "low 
patience tolerance/' "high frustration puint" and bo t<>ith, may bi' us^d 
to oive meaning to the records of scores kept. These descript»vti ternib 
can be used most effectively in making reports on the client. 

It Will be noted that objectives art; frequently repetitious. For 
example, the word "dextenl," ib used perhaps ev<jn excessively 
repetitiously . Yet one consideration must not bu ovei looked, namely, 
that dexterity in one field or type of activity may be very lugh while in 
another area uf activity it mjy not be in evidence. For example, no one 
kVouId deny that the typist must be dexteroub. Thi^ d*.xterity combined 
With skill makes for a good typist. The ability to shuffle and do tricks 
with cards may involve a similar form of dexterity to that involved in 
typing. The safe cracker's dexterity may be of a different nature 
altogether. The needle crafter's dexterity may be of a different nature to 
either of these. The pms and cons of this concept may be argued 
indefinitely, but tests winch work in one area to produce certain evident 
results will not produce the same results in other fields of activity. This 
does not necessarily nugate tlie proposition that skills are transferable. 
Interest may be a factor. At any rate, a sufficient number of varying 
types of tests for testing dexterity in the various fields of activity are 
much to be preferred than any single test for winch it may be claimed 
that It IS a final and valid test for dexterity under all conditions. 
Variable testing is encouraged. A client who handles defil/ the pins in 
the Crawford Small Parts Test may fumble clumsily at placing cotter 
pins in a small hole with a pair of tweezers. They have something in 
common, but there is something different. The enterprising evaluator 
will be t'ying many different things to accomplish his dusired purposes. 

Another technique in extended evaluation is that cf swapping placeb 
With the client. The technician who b skilled at looking on a job slieet 
and performing a given operation may look pretty stupid when he 
attempts to make out a job sheut. Tius reveals something of his ability 
to see all the angles of tlie problem. So, he should try making a job 
sheet -It may indicate that he siiould be advanced in hii> work. iJob 
number 92 of the curriculum.) Agaia one of the best wjyb to apprehend 
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the dupth of oiiu'b Lumpriihensiun is to take a good look at lus 
uxpldiidtiuii. So, d cljuiit :)huuld bu yivun tiiu opportunity to tOdCh 
dnothor client, to durrionstrdtu to ii»m onu of tlio job samplus. (Job 
number 74 of the curriculum.) 

Gynerdllv, tliu uutidl plidsu of thu uvaludtion ustdbi^slies something 
of the current dbility of the client. In extended evdludtioJi this is built 
upon by determinuiy bometliu)!^ of lus dbility to ieorn dud 'niprove-not 
necessdril- whjt tlie client is toddy vocdtionjlly is importdnt, but whdt 
liy cdn become with trdiiiiny diid prdctice. Some job Sdmples should be 
repedted in order to determine the extent of the ability to improve. 

Some of thu job sdmples in the curriculum dre designed to medsure 
more thdii one thing dt tlie sdme time. In the prelimiiidry testing set, job 
sample number three is d good test of finger dexterity dnd hand 
coordination, but at the sdme time it tests a client's ability to solve 
problems. He soon discovers that the crate falls all apart when he 
attempts to slide thu slats into place. Then begins the work on the 
bolutiou to that problem. In the extended testing period use of job 
samples number 10, tying neckties, reveals the client's ability to follow 
verbal iiistructioiis while carrying them out with physical movement. 
Patterns of rhythm and reasoning are obserable m the job sample 
number 56. While Lollatuiy three stacks of cards one client may turn 
two Witli the right hand, one with the left. Another may turn two with 
the left hand and one with the right. Another may alternate each time, 
beginning the stries with the right iiaiid one time and with the left hand 
the next time. Others may have no pattern at all to the turning 
sequence. Observations on sucii tilings may turn up the small clue which 
So often helps in understanding a client's responses and actions, hi thise 
small clueb are often where possible hints of underlying motivations are 
noted. Testing siiould be repeated from several angles to confirm or 
eliminate a dimly suspected trait. 
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CHAPTER IX 

STAFFING AND RtPORTING 



it IS wise to uivolve severdl people in the uvaludtiou uf a cliunt. It is 
dibu wibu tu involve dll these people in d determiudtion of his vocdtional 
objective. Therefore, a yood oeiieral rule for staffing is to have a number 
of people who hjve information regarding him to muet and pool Iheir 
facts and opinions in thu disposition of thu client's casu. Somu people 
who are involved up to and through Xhe evaluation period are the 
family, thu counselor, the intaku panul, the mudical authorities, the 
psychologist, the psychometrist, the social workur, teuchurs, coordinator 
of evaluation, dormitory supervisor, and the evaluators. It is neither 
essential nor convenient for all of these puoplu to get toguthur, but it is 
gunurally conveniunt and usually ussuntial that the presence of at luast 
somu of them and reports from others of them should be available at 
staffing timu. And whun is staffing time? As was pointed out in the 
section on initial evaluation, it is a good practice to do a little 
pre staffing during and at the end of the initial evaluation puriod. The 
cornpo5itu conclusion of a number of people* working with the client is 
more than Iikuly to be fairly accurate, so any time from a day to a 
week after the cliuni enturs evaluation is likely to bu a good time for 
the pre staffing. It is not necessary, even though often good, to have 
wnttun reports of the initial phase of evaluation beforu this pre staffmg, 
but a report covering this period and the staffing should be madu 
immediately afterward. 

After thu initial evaluation, aftur possible work adjustment training, 
jfter ;.iossiblu job tryout, and aftur further extended uvaluatiori, reports 
should be prepared by thu evaluator or evaluators most directly 
concur. jud with his evaluation. This report or these reports should be 
prusuntud at tlie turminal staffing whun uvaluation is completed and 
when the client v/ill bu ruferrud to training or work. Reports in advance 
of turminal staffing should be uomplutu as to purtment and critical facts. 
Thu stylu and tliu lungtn of the ruports are of concern to counselors and 
othurs for whom thu leports aru pruparud. Although this is true, there is 
littlu agreumunt somctun^^s rugarding both these fautorb. One counsulor 
may say tell uverything, anothur may say "give me ttie facts and save 
the malarkey." Most of them say tull it like it is, therefore, the 
uvaluator has somu guidulinus and somu oritur la fu. pruparing reports. A 
good criterion for lungth of the report suums ij be that the report 
should be easily undurstood. It should include, along with data such as 
cultural factors, uducational factors, psycliological facts, and vocational 
abilities and worker traits, a stitumunt of the client's interests and 
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ambitiuns. At thu stuffing ua j yivuii cliunt, his uvaluator shouid uithur 
redd or prusuiit tn i>umL foim thu fjcts uf Itis rupurt. Othur reports to 
consider in the stjffiny are those of thu psychologist, thu doctor, and 
other people who have worked with the client. 

Each client should be staffed whun his evalualor duems him ready 
for training or uniploymeiit. The stafhug stiould as short as possible 
Without omtttiiig pertiiiunt iiiforination which should be brought out. 
The coordinator of uvakjation or thu chiuf evaluator should preside at 
tlie staffing and call upon uach purson prusunt for contributions or 
information. Rupo. ts buanng on ttiu casu should bu prusuntud or read in 
the absence of the maker of thu report, should he be unable to be 
prusent. If employment is imminuiit and thu prospective employ ur can 
do so, iie should attund tliu stafhng of his futuru wurkur. If thu cliunt is 
about to umbark iii a training situation, his trainur should bu present at 
thu staffing. Rarely, but occasionally, it is advis^ibiu to iiivitu the client in 
for at least a short puriod during his staffing. Somu statumunts from him 
may bu (.juite important to the staff and particularly to Ins futuru trainer 
or employer. 

A composite report covering all thu reports plus the information 
brougfit out ill the staffing should bu madu by thu chiuf uvaluator or tlie 
coordinator of uvaluation for thu ourmanunt r d uf thu cliunt. Copius 
of all ruport;* should bu huld by thu pursons making thum. Otliur copius 
may be made ^^s ruquusted by counselors or other authorities. 

Little has been said regarding supportive or encouraging counseling 
and discussion. Any decent course in evaluator training will, of course, 
include this. When the client has been evaluated and is about to erner 
training or employ meiu, both he and the person receiving him should be 
encouraged to make allowance^ one for the other, but not to ttie extent 
of sacrificing efficiency and hard work. The client should be a()praised 
of wiiat will be expected of him and then encouraged to feel that he 
can deluer tiie goods. He should be made to feel tliat the people who 
have worked with him believe in him and are counting on him. 

A word may be said for the occasional client who just doesn't 
seem to Work oui and is considered nonfeasible for any '^'nd of 
vocational employment. Wnen he does comt along, the good ewjluator 
will take the position that he has done all he could for i^.is cliei.*, and 
tJial even tlu>ugh he has seemingly failed to find anything which he can 
do profitably there still may be innate qualities winch he possibly 
overlooked. Tht evaluator must realise that he is not infallible and be 
willing for sonieone else to try before declaring a client nonfeasible. The 
staffing team must assume the sume position. It would be a fearsome 
thing for any person to hear the words "You are good for nothing." 



"There ii> work for al! and tools to work with/' dnd the good 
ovaluator will help burnt to fittd that work and use those tools. 



CHAPTER X 

ACTIVITIES FOR TESTING THE CLIENT: INITIAL EVALUATION 



On the followng pages is hsted a i lumber uf activities in the form 
of tc^kts, ^urk samples, and projects designed tu assist in evaluating 
clients CIS to their putentiai fur the perfuimtince of a number of jobs. A 
wide vtinety uf activities is Qiv n in order that a minimum of worker 
traits and qualifications will escape discovery. 

Instructions for tlic performance of the activity is given in each 
case. Also some objectives sought in the performance of the activities 
are given. 

The client should be timed on each activity and compared to his 
group botti in the time ru*>|Uirc»d and lii the manner of performance of 
the activity. A skilled and observant evaluator will attach a great deal of 
importance to the latter. Notes stiould be kept on eacli client's work 
habit.s; and recorded on his attendance card. 

It mav be noted that certain words are used repetitively, 
particularly in the objectives part of the exercises. W)iile it may be said 
that dexterity ib dexterity no matter where and how it is exhibited, be 
It noted here that there are many oifferent facets to finger dexterity and 
abilities to coordinate iiand, eye and brain. The skilled typist or pianist 
ccrluinly Possesses good finger dexterity. Yet this typist or pianist mignt 
make a very poor application of his dexterity on a job such as watch 
repair. The dexterity rei|uired for handling of carbon papers, silk or 
rayou may look pretty puny when applied to shuffling a deck of cards 
or to adjusting the valves on a combustion engine. The coordination 
exhibited in establishi.ig the rhythm of walking with a cane does not 
necessarily mean that coordination and rhyttim could be applied with 
equal facility to olaying the drums. 

In Consideration of the foregoing, it may be observed that practice 
and expenefice would be the ruling factor in sucli hypothetical cases. 
Granted, stiU the evaluator's job is to identify this particular type of 
dexterity or coordination regardless of its origin. So, for all practical 
purposijb. It may be said tliere are different kinds of dexterity. There are 
different kinds of coordination. Thougli this language may be objected 
to by some, surely the point has been made. 

The consciMitious evaluator will make countless observationb not 
loted m these or any bet of objectives. This fact is proved by 
cKpenencs.. CertaKi objectivt^s aie ijlanned and incorporated in the work 
di^tivity or jub sample or test. The performance of this test or activity or 
job 5<ifnple may reveal many tilings not anticipated by the activity nor 
by iiie evaluator administering it. Some examples of variable (Quantities 




ubservud in thu diffciciit puuplu pur fur mi ng the activitius am interest, 
eiithubidsm, patiuiicc, riiytlini, Luiicuntrdtion or lack of it, nur^uusness, 
frustration, and confusion, approaLhL;> such as dchcate, awkward, 
natural, and many others. While each of thuse characteristics is 
anticipated in some tustb, tliuy aru likuly to pop up most unuxpuctedly 
lit ottiers. Diffurunt tubts and activities aru planned for the purpose of 
ruvuoiiiig thuse different qualities. Quite often, however, qualities other 
than those anticipated are more in evidence than those which <ire 
planned for. Obviously, all of this indicates that the evatuator must be 
observing closely while his client is performing in a test or other 
activity. The most insigiiificant clues should be recorded. Tliese may 
include the very clue which will indicate u pattern or direction and wilt 
be the key to the client's work potential. Gome of these sideline 
characteristics will be noted under the object. ves for the activities 
presented. 

As was previously pointed out, the first twenty activities are 
designed to cu mu to some extent the nine job families into which all 
occupations fall. These are given in some detail. Othei activities are 
giver* with less detailed instructions and arc used as suggestive of the 
multitude of job Stimples v/hich may be wurKed out by the alert 
cvaluator. For emphasis, the evaluator should not be too afraid oi 
repetition or near repetition. A seemingly obvious worker trait ooserved 
in one activity may not be nearly so obvious m a similar activity which 
might be expected to reveal the same trait. Evaluation would be a quite 
simple matter if a single job sample could be worked out and relied 
upon for accuracy in revealing a given worker trait in every instance. 
This definitely is not the case. People are not machines, and for 
whatever reason are not highly predictable. Testing must be done from 
ds many angles as possible. Observations which agree and those which 
seemingly conflict one with another must be considered in the 
determination of a client's potential. The good evaluator will finally 
know this. 

In administering the following tests and work samples each 
evaluator should give each test the same way to each different client, 
and a comtion method should be used by the various ^valuators in any 
department. This is absolutely necessary if norms are to be kept and 
comparisons made. If variations are used in giving any test, these 
wariations should ^uppl^iit the instructions as given here and become the 
rule for administer my the test. The twenty activities given here comprise 
the job samples part of Initial Evaluation. 
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Tests, Job Samples and Work Activities 
ACTIVITY NUMBER ONE 
Softisig LiUge 6olts> 
MaturijI iind uiiuipmuiU. Pur thi^ ottivity bubstjntial wuodun tfciy 
sliuuld bti pruvidkxl Loustbting ui ivju toni|j<irtniunis, one fur bults diid 
uiitJ for luoK vvjshurs Ttiu tjolt Lunipdrtiiiuiit i>houkl bu dppruxrniately 
4" \ 10" \ 12". Thr wdsiier compdrttnuiit u\h \h nuich bnioller, 4" x 
4" A. 12". A LUiibtcini uunibtir uf Ijolts iooriuigu ur mocluiiu bolts) 
btiuuld bt provided, bdv skAonty fivu. Tuuso bliuiild vjry in size from V^" 
X 1" to X T ". It IS iiot iiC'LUoSiiry thdt iiiere sliuuld bu on equal 
liunibti of tliusL diffuiuiit suus but the number of each should be kept 
dt d constdut level. Tin. wdsijers are not used in dctivity number one, 
but Iciter. 

Pruiedurti. Tins test is ddmnustered ds follo\.vs. The tray is placed in 
fiont of the client wlio is standincj on une side of \ work station 
.ppruximately 36" to 42" in heiglit with tiie evaludtor standmy opposite 
him anil r\icincj iiim. Oemonstrating ds he spedks, tlie e>/dluiitor instructs 
tile client to lay out edo^i bolt on tiie tdble drranging them in rows by 
size, Lonsidenng buth lengtli and diameter. The demonstration may 
ruquiru only o few bolts. Each row will contain only one size bolt. The 
client IS asked of he understands ttie instructions. When the answer is 
affirmative, the bolts are placed back in the box and the client is 
instructed to begin. As he begins, tne stopwatch is started. When he 
finishes the time is recorded on the attendance card. 

Objectives> Size perception, weight, length and diameter 
discrimination, and sense of orderliness. 

Note, ordinarily tliis test will be given first in tlie series, though not 
necessarily so. Sinct; tins is true the evaluator should be on the alert for 
any sign of nervousness or frustration on the part of the client. It 
should not be considered bad if the client is nervous. It should be 
considered bad, however, if thu cvtiluator does Dot lake note of his 
nervousness. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWO: 
Collating cards 

Matt ruil and E(iuipment. Card file box 4" x 6" and one set of 4" x 
6" index cards with tabs, Tmrteen ruled file cards 3" x 5". 

Procedure. Tlie cheiU is seated fur this activity. The cards are layed 
out, tile index cards on t!,e client's nylit, the file cards on his left, but 
both dimost immedidtoly in front of lar.. Spdce is left between the 
cdfds uud the edge uf the tdble for «inother stdck. All Cdrds are fdce up, 
that IS, the A on the index card is on top face up. To orient blind 
ciieiUi, their hands slutild be guided over tiu; stacks of cards while the 



explanjtiuu ii» buiiuj ijis^cik TIiuij dumuiibtrdting and instructing at the 
Stime time, the evulu.ilor *iiyi> "h» thib btdck of cards undur your right 
hjnd are twenty six index cttrds. Under yuur left hdnd are thirteen hit* 
cards. You m\\ notice the index cards are larger ti»an the file cards. You 
are to pick up one tit a time, two ind'x cards, like this-onc index card 
and turn it over, place it face down immuditituly in front of you. Now 
another index card, turi» it over and place it down on the first card. 
With your left hand, pi.k up onu file card, tjrn it over and place it face 
down on the two index cards. You will note that you used two index 
cards and one file card. In other words, two cards w*th your right hand 
and ore card with your left hand. Now, you will repeat this operation 
until all the cards have been turned over and stacked into one stack. Do 
you understand what you are to do now?" Having made sure the 
instructions are clear, the cards are placed back on the original stacks 
and the client is instructed to begin working and the stopwatch is 
started. When part one is finished, then the client is instructed to 
replace all the cards a^ tliey were and very definite instructions are given 
something like this. "Stai ling with your left hand pick up one file card, 
turn it Over and place it back where it was originally. (You show hnn 
how to do this). Then with your right hand, pick up one index card, 
turn it over and lay it dovvn face up where it was. Now another index 
card, turn it over and so on until all the cards are replaced in the 
original two stacks. Do yuu understand? Ready -Go." Now this 
operation is timed just as tie other one and recorded in columns 
number two under "Time" on ,he back of the attendance card. Obvious 
errors are recorded in the third column under "Errors". Notes should be 
made on procedure, very briefl/, and recorded in the "Remarks" 
column on the back of the attendance card. Failure to turn a card 
would be classed an error. Turning two of each kind of card would be 
classed an error. Remarks on procedure should go something like 
this "slow" or "nervous" or "good" or "good rhythm" or "uncertain" 
or "calm" and such as describe the procedure. 

Objectives. Finger dexterity, neuromuscular coordination, resistance 
to confustion. neatness, and bimanual dexterity. 

Nutes. Upon completion of this test the cards should be cliecked by 
the evaludtur to see that their original order is maintained. Of course, 
the evaluatar should know this as lie is watching carefully. The time is 
recorderl and notes made as to work habits observed. One evidence of 
good u.xterity and coordination exhibited in this test is rhythm. A 
rhythmic, continuous movement indicates better control than a halting 
uncertain movement. 



ACTIVITY NUMBER THREE: 
Assembling a Small Crate 
Mtitenjl and Eiiiiipniuiit for this test is knock duwii wooden crate 
2" X 6" X 8" tiisidt: dimension. It ts tield togettier by luilf lap joints in thu 
til ids aiid stdes. The bo t tout ts inaJe of thin slats which slip into grooves in 
the ends and rest on rabbets in the side members. 

Procedure. The cvaluator explains aiid demonstrates briefly the 
construction of tne crate, tiie half lap joints and the grooves, and names 
the parts two ends, two sides, and four bottom slats. He then asks the 
client to disassemble and reassemble the crate iri his own way. When the 
eheut kitows and under:>tands instructions, the test is started and timed. 
The test is finished when all the parts are assembled properly. 

Objective. Bimanual finger dexterity, coordination, abstract 
rciasuning, problem recogrittioii, problem solving ability, and tolerance. 
{Does the client give up easily and not finisli?) 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FOUR: 
Purdue Pegboard Test 
Material and Equipment: Standard. 

Procedure. The client's position in taking this test may be either 
sitting or standing. Since there is an instruction manual furnished with this 
Test, it may be used i.i yjwing the directions. The test should be done with 
the right hand singly, with the Icfl hand singly, and then with both hands 
and ail three sets of scores ecorded. To do this, one of the sets of scords 
will have to be recorded under Remarks. The score can ttien be compared 
with established norms. 

Objectives. Dexteri.y and space perception, distance perception, 
direction, finger dexterity, memory and patience tolerance. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIVE: 
Pennsylvania Bimanual Test 

Material and Equipment: Standard. 

Procedure. Tins also is a standard test with a manual and forms 
provided. The client is seated comfortably at a table and the instruction 
manual is followed in giving instructions. 

Objectives. This is another test for bimanual dexterity, coordination. 
Irt Some cases work tolerance, degrees of finger and wrist strength are 
observable. It is a monotonous type test and sometimes reveals something 
of U»e client's attitude toward work. Notes sliould be taken of remarks by 
the client, sucli as "Why do I have to take a monotonous old test like 
this''" or "What good will putting these nuts on and off do me?" Attitudes 
are a very important part of a worker's quaiificatioiis. 
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A'lITIVITY NUMBER SIX: 
IVaking a Belt of Leather. 

Material and Eiiuipmeut. Tlic niatenalb fur maknig tlub belt consibt of 
five separate kinds of parts, the tungue, luiks, a snap link, a keeper, and 
buckle To assemble, the links are folded, finished side out. Call the hole 
nearest the end of the tongue Hole No. 1. Call the blotted hole in the small 
end of the link Hole No. 1. 

Procedure. 1. Fold small end of link lengthwise and poke through 
Hole No. 2 ill tongue. Fold link crosswjse so that Holes No. 1 and No. 2 of 
link and Hole No. 1 of tongue are all aligned. 2. Fold next link in same 
manner as first. Poke through Hole No. 2 of first link. Hole No. 1 of 
tongue, and Hole No. 1 of first link. Fold crosswise as before, tlius aligning 
the tnree holes. 3. Fold third link, poke througli Hole No. 2 of second 
link. Hole No. 3 of first link, and Hole No. 1 of second link. Fold 
crossv^ise. 4. Proceed with all other links the same as link number three 
until the belt is long enough. 5. Slip the keeper over the last link. 6. Push 
the tongue of the buckle through slot in the bnaplink in such a manner 
that the snap is on the tongue side of buckle when the link is folded. 7. 
Treat snap link as a regular link except that tiie small end of the snap link 
is inserted in the opposite direction through the last regular link. Fold and 
snap through Hole No. 3 in the last regular link and through round hold in 
the snap link. 

Objectives. To determine the sense of touch, determine neatness, note 
interest, determine ability to follow instructions, and note hand 
coordination and finger dexterity. 

Note Obviously this job could not be done by instruction alone, it 
will have tu be demonstrated item by item until the pattern is established 
in the mind of the client. It then becomes a comparatively simple task and 
provides the client witli an immediate feeling of achievement which is 
tangible. This is an excellent test for mentally retarded people. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVEN: 
Pressing Five Neckties 

Materia! and Ecjuipment. A steam iron with its Wdter contained, or 
used in uoiinectioii with a small tank, an ironing board, and template for 
shaping the end of the ties are provided. 

Procedure Fill tlie steam iron with water, demonstrate this action to 
the client Plug in the truu ai^d turn tiie temperature switch to wool. For 
blind clients tlie relative position of this switch is indicated by showing 
them and ieltiny them feel the positiu'i. Place tlie large template or metal 
press platu mtu tJiu large end of the tio. Center the point wth the point of 
the tie. Allow the tie to stick over just past the end of the press plate. 

tfiat tlie seam runs doWii the middle of the plate so the tie iseijually 
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dividud to thu cLMitu sudm. Nuxt, placu tliu otiiur prubS platt: in tht; other 
end uf tiiu tiu 111 tliL burriu iruuuiur . Turn tliu tiu suum up tu prtiss. With the 
bteam button on, so tiiat btuam ii> uscdping onto thu tiu, press the tie 
tliroughuut its length using light presbure. Then release the steam button 
and run over tfie tie lightly agaia witli a small amuunt of pressure. Remove 
the press plates, hang up the tie and repeat for next tie. 

Objectrves. Ability to follow iui>trLictioni>, adaptation to heat, 
determirintion of tension and sensitivity of touch. 

Note. This test may reveal So»Tie occupational ability as well as worker 
traits mentioned abo\/e. The client is timed in minutes and seconds on this 
test Later a pressing test will be gi\/en similar to this, except the client will 
press for one hour and then count the ties pressed as a measure of his 
production ability. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER EIGHT: 
Setting Up Tacks with Tweezers 

Material and Equipment, a hardwood block 1^" x 2" x A" is furnished. 
It it> positioned on the table in front of the client with the smooth edge 
turned up. (Note. It sets on one of the thin edges with tlie other edge as 
the working surface.) Ten upholstery nails and a pair of tweezers are 
furnished. A number 4 upholstery tack is suggested. This test can be taken 
better in a seated position. If tlie cjient is blind, he is allowed to touch the 
tack and tweezers to see that the tack is held in the right position head 
down in the tweezers. 

Procedure. Demonstrate - Pick up the tack with the twjezers, place it 
head down on the edge of the block. Then another and another and so on 
until all ten are placed on a row on the edge of the block." This ends part 
number 1. Time is recorded. Part number 2 consists of removing the tacks 
with the tweezers one at a time without knocking the others off. The tacks 
are placed in a container as they are removed. 

Objectives. Close work tolciance, patience and frustration tolerance, 
sense of touch. 

Note. A few extra tacks should be furn.shed so that in case of one 
beiny dropped another can be substituted. Client siiould be instructed not 
to try to find tacks which are dropped. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER NINE: 
Making a Sanding block 
Procedure. The client should be shown a sanding block of wood 
which IS thick, 2" wide, and 4" long. If he is able to read either print 
or Braille, tlien he is given a job sheet containing the bill of materials, the 
tools and equipment needed, and exphcit instructions for making the 
block. In the case of totally blind clients or mental retardates who are not 
^ able to read Braille, specific instructions must be given and demonstrated 
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Protect approved by^ 

AorkTwn's objective: To ■wke a sanding block 

Tea.hiftg objective: (f, pri-nary; S, secondary) 

\ ) Layinc} out ( ) Cutting to di^rjensions ( ) burfocing 

( ) Srsootr»ing ( ) Joinery. Basic ( ) Joiner/* Intermediate 

( } Joinery, Advancec ( ) Assembling ( ) Other 

Concleted , 19 Inspected by ^"^ark 



Vateridls needed 



Tools needed 



1. 1 piece poplar or pine, 3/4" x 2" x 4" 
^. 1/8 sheet sandpaper eact>. No. 1 8. 00 




1. Try sqv>are 

2. Knife 

3. Pe'icil 

4. Back saw 

b. Hand rip saw 
6. S'^oth plane 



PROCEDURE 

Ahot to do Tools 

1. Select snail piece of poplar or pine 1. Try square 

^. Lay out 7" wide by 4" long 2. Pencil 

3. Cut to exact length, 4" 3. Knife 

1. Rip to wide, plus a little extra for planing 4, Back saw 

5. Plane rough edge 5. Hand rip saw 

o. Test for squareness 6. Smooth plane 

7, Show to your instructor 7. Try square 



3ave this handy little block for hand sanding your wooden ite<ns. Yot might 
drill a hole near one end for hanging it near your work bench. If you tear a 
sheet of sandpaper into 8 equal pieces* the pieces will just fit thiS block. 

in job N'o. i you will leara so-nething about painting as you painc your 
sanding block. Then in job :io. 3, you will learn to draw it. 

Aork!nar>'s notes' 




Figure Number 1. 

by the evaluator. The job sheet, figure number 1, shows all the 
Information needed for giving this test. 

Objectweb- Abihty to follow written instructions, reuction to definite 
planning, ability tu handle tools, sensu of measurement, laying uut, sawing, 
planing, testing, and general work habits are also noted. 
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ACTIVITY NUMBER TEN: 
Tying Five Neckties 



Mdtunai cind EitLn^^muiit. Five tius <.iru specified in order tiidt client 
will iijve bume practict jnd ^vitl duinunstrjtu ins jlxlity tu lejrn by 
prtiLtiLC. Thu tubt nuii>t bu uxplicitly dumunstratud and instructions 
repeated if any dugreu uf succuss is to uxpuctud. Tu it jke the test 
uffuLtivu for a person who ties liis tiu tn tins mannur alruac\,an alternate 
method should be used. 

Prucudure. Dunionstratu ani.i instruct as fu'iuws. "Take the large end 
of the tie in thu right liand, thu small und in tliu left hand. Place the tie 
around tiiu netk with thu large und on your riglit. Adjust so the large end 
hanys down four timui> as long as thu t>mall und. (Notu. The large end of 
the tie IS alwuys left hanging on the right after each operation.) This tie 
tyiiUj IS atcomplishud in thruu ussuntial opurationsas foUoWS-over and up, 
under and down, ovur and up, tie. 1. Taku the large end, cross m front of 
th<j small und of thu tiu, tomt up by the neck and pull the tie out making a 
Mmple knot and luaving the large und of the tie hanging to tne 
right ot the small und. We will say this is the over and up movement. 2. 
Next, pubhing the largu end of the tie back of the small end, coming up on 
thu left iiand bidu and going down by thu neck with the tie emerging at the 
bottom, briny thu tie out on ttie right hand side again, always keeping the 
seam side of the tie turned in. Wu will call this the under and down 
ope.atiun. 3. Crossing in front of the small part with thu large end again, 
comu up by the nuck with thu fingers of thu left hand providing a loop in 
the tie at the point of contact. This is another over and up operation. 
Now, tu tie pull thu largu end of the tiu ttirough the loop and take up the 
slack. Adjust the knot and slip upward on the small end ciUil it fits around 
the nock snugly. 

Objuctives. Profit by demonstration, follow instructions implicitly, 
problem solving, ruasonmg. Some clients may be expectud to give up on 
thib one, ijuitu naturally with such complicated instructions the task will 
nut be acLomphshud immediately. Aftur thu hrst effort if the client fails to 
catch un, lie should be ru\/iewud on the o\/er and up, under and down, over 
and up procuduru until it bugms to maku sunse to him. A subjunctive 
evaluation of the clients common sensu is purhaps onu of thu best results 
of this tost. 



Miittrial and Equifjnjunt. Two siiuets of Stindpaper are provided, one 
for the evaluatorand the other for the client. 

Prucedure. Thu uvaluator demonstratus as hu gi\/us ttiesu instructions. 



ACTIVITY NUMBER ELEVEN: 
Tearing Sandpaper 
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1. Fuld thu shuut uf iHindpiipur crobswibt; of thu shuut, i. u., fold the top 
down to the bottom aiid truiSL tliu pd|jur dLfoss thu shuut, not lungthwisu. 
Remembur that the ixiiidpdpur should bt fjidud so thdt thusduding side is 
always turned in to prevent the hands being injured by abrasion. 2. Crease 
and tear into equal parts. 3. Then fold eacli half across the sliortur 
dimension and tear likewise. That gives four pietus, one fourth shuut sizu. 
4. F-old each of thesu fourtlis across the shorter dimuiisioii and tuar into 
two pieces, making uight e(.|ual parts. If this is correctly doiiu, uach of 
these parts will be exactly tlie same size and shape. 

Object ives. Following instructions, remembering, and a utility valuu 
of correctly tearing sandpaper for use on a 2" x 4" sandmg block. 
ACTIVITY NUMBER TWELVE 
Making Change 

Material and Equipment. Toy or simulated iTioiiey is provided in 1, 5, 
25, 50-cent and SI, S5, SIO, and S20 denominations. 

Procedure Each uvaluator will make problems invoking less than SI 
eliange, items costing between SI and S2, items involving S5 bills, and 
Items involving larger sums of money. Four, five, or more problems should 
be provided, the results checked and recorded. For purposes of 
standardization, these are suggested, make change involving 20 cents out 
of SI, 31 cents out of $1, SI. 75 out of $5, S3.50 out of $10, S2.25 out of 
320. 

Objectives. To test the client's familiarity with money and making 
change, general arithmetical ability. 

Note. The client is not to be coached unless absolutely necessary. It 
should be noted whether he starts with 20 cents and counts up to SI or 
whether he subtracts 20 cents and then gives the 80 cents change, etc., etc. 
Note should be made not only wf his accuracy, but his aptitude or 
ineptitude in handling money. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTEEN: 
Sawing Out Basket Bottom 

Material and Equipment. For this test a piece of plywood, a little 
more than 8" stiuare is provided the olient. Thu band saw is rigged with a 
jig which is easily used b/ totally blind people. See Figure No. 2. 

Procedure. The client is shown the jig and is given a brief 
demonstration before the motor is started. The point uf dangci, i. e., tlie 
cutting edge of the band saw, is pointed out and safety precaiiticns 
emphasized. The spur point in the jig is shown to the ojjerator and in the 
case of a blind person, his hands are guided over it and its use is explained 
to him. Then the evaluator demonstrates ttie whole operation by placing a 
blank square of plywood in the niacJuiie a'.d cutting tlic bottom while the 
client watches, or again in the case of the blind client winie he follows all 




the movemuiitb with his hdiids. If tht^ru uru questions, these instructions 
are made clear and tlieii tlic ciie^it proceeds to cut another bottom. 

Objectives. To familiarise the cheat with machine operation and to 
stimulate some confidence that he can operate a machine. 

Note the facility with which the cli*^nt adapts to this operation. 
Record such things as apprehension or fear, pleasure exhibited, and other 
subjunctive matters. 



Material und Epuipment. The product of Activity Thirteen is used for 
this ciCtivity. Here again, a jig is provided on the drill press which makes 
use of a series of saw kerfs or notches cut into the perimeter of the jig. 
This (jig) governs the spacing of the holes. (Figure No. 3) 




Figure Number 2. 
ACTIVITY NUMBER FOURTEEN: 
Drilling Holes in Basket Bottom 



8, L 





Figure Number 3. 



Procedure. The evdlud.^r places the basket bottom in the jig on the 
drill prt'bb and jjrucuuds tu deiiioiistrate dnihiig the bottom, showing how 
tu turn the jig jjst far enough and feeling for the chck when the spring chp 
moves into place in one of the saw kerfs. At this point, a hole is drilled. 
Then the drill is raised and the jig is moved to another position and 
stopped when the spring drops into another saw kerf. Care must be 
jxercised to ijold the basket bottom down firmly on the jig so that the 
drill will not pick it up when being raised. The dust must be blown from 
the jig every time a piece is finished before a new one is put into place. 

Objectives. Further experience .vith machines. Sense of touch, 
determined by the response to the spring clip in the saw kerfs. Judgment, 
dutermiiied by cleanliness, iiuldmg the material down, and placing it in the 
jig properly. General machine operation proclivity. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIFTEEN: 
Upholstering a Footstool 

Materials and Ei|uipment. Preassembled stool frame, webbing, burlap, 
cotton, cover material, dustcloth material, cord and tacks. 

Equipment (Tools). Kit of upholstering tools including hammer, 
ripping tool, stretcher, and scissors. 

Procedure. This activity is presented in steps as follows. (1) put 
webbing on frame, (21 attach burlap, (3) tear and apply cotton, (4) cut 
and put on Cover, (5) make skirt with cord sewn in, (6) attach skirt, and 
(7) cut and tack on dust cloth. Each step is demonstrated in its turn by the 
evaluator, with appropriate instructions and guidance. Only one step at a 
time is presented, jnd client completes the step before another is 
introduced. 

Objectives. Ability as an upholsterer, all around neatness, 
cloth cutting, measuring cloth, tearing cotton and padding the stool 
smootfiiy, use of cording foot sewing machine, perhaps taste in selection 
of materials for non-blind clients. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTEEN: 
Making a Rattail Splice. 

Material and Equipment. Some pieces of bell wire, two pairs of pliers. 

Procedure. The evaluator demonstrates this project and gives 
instructions as follows. "Two pieces of wire approximately 6" long are 
cut, one end is stripped back to about 1!/' from the end, both pieces are 
held together in a parallel position, stripped ends together, with 
electrician's piiers. The stripped ends are widened slightly to forma "Y", 
tlien with the fingers these are twisted together until they become too 
hard tu twist with the fingers. Then the pliers are used to finish the twist." 

Objectives. Handling of small hand tools, neatness, following 
Hnjortions, finger dexterity and coordination, acquaintance with 



electrician's tools. 

Nutu. TIju tuiiduncy is to jIIuw unu piecu of wire to remain straight 
iiiid wrap the other pit.'ce dround it. When tins happens, it should be 
Corrected and ttie client dllowed to practice until both wires are twisted 
equally to give a nice looking job. 



Material and Epuipmuut. A short lungtii of i^" round iron bar, a hack 
saw, a vise, a rule (Braille for blind clients), and a flat mill file are 
furnished. 

Procedure. Very little demonstratic.i is necessary as this job is 
monotonous and not hard to understand. The client is shown how to 
fasten the work in the vise, the proper use of the stiuare or rule in 
mudsuniig is dunionstratud, and a small cut is madu by thu evaluator. Then 
thu client 4s left to cut thu four discs and file thu unds smooth. A minimum 
of instructions should be given, but the client s use of the tools should be 
observed closely. 

Objectives. Acquaint the client with the use of the hacksaw, vise, 
measuring device, and tlie file. Work tolerance and ability to recognize 
smoothness. 

Note. The cliuiit who unde''stands this job will place the material in 
tho visu close* to the jaws of the* v.*%e m a horizontal position and will make 
the saw cut in a vertical line. Variations from this will cause lopsided discs 
which aru not the ideal. Filing is a test of work tolerance, as the client 
usually feuls that he has finishud long before he has achieved a smooth 
finish on the discs. 



Material and Equipmunt. Cloth, such as sheeting, a pair of scissors, 
and a sewing machine are furnished. 

Procedure. A strip of cloth, say 2" wide, is cut or torn from a small 
piece of cloth. The edges are folded twice and creased on the edge jf ihe 
machtiic. This is done by the uvaluator as he vurbalizes thu instruction^. If 
necessary, the proper positioning of the cloth in the machine and the 
propei positioning of the hands are denr.unDtrated. However, and this is a 
general rule to follow, instructions should be kept the minimum. If a 
client knows how to do a thing, he need not be told or shown. The client 
IS allowed to sew one or several seams. Perhaps interest may cause him to 
want to sew several seams. 

Objectives. Familiarity with sewing machiiie and material, ability to 
sew a straight line, foot, hand, neuro and eye coordination, patience 
^ *olerance, neatness. 



ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVENTEEN: 
Cutting and Filing Small Iron Discs, V^" thick 



ACTIVITY NUMBER EIGHTEEN: 
Sewing a Hem 
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Both domestic and commercial mdchmesare utilized for ev«iludtion. 



ACTIVITY NUMBER NINETEEN: 
Writing a Short Paragraph 

Material and Equipment. Paper {Dond or Braille), dnd choice of 
pencil, typewriter, Brailler, slate and stylus, and a desk or table. 

Procedure. The client is assigned a Darugraph or page or more to write 
depending on his choice and ability write. Usually, the client dsks what 
he must write and makes some excuses. He should be put at ease and 
assured that his writing must not be taken too seriously, as iiuthing great 
depends upon it, but that a sample of his handwriting would be 
appreciated and that it would be nice to have a little story uf his life, or his 
main interest, or why he came to school, or any number of suggestions 
which might be made. He is then left to write. 

Objectives. Note the client's expressive and creative abilities, neatjiess 
in writing, spelling, use of English, and other grammatical features. 

Note. This is one of the best activities for getting to know the client. 
It is Impossible to overrate this activity for this purpose. The written work 
should be filed in the client's folder tjiid kept. The evaluator may find it a 
Uultc Interesting exercise to take note of how majiy impressions may be 
picked up by reading the client's productions. This test, unlike the first 
eighteen, is not timed with a stopwdtch but is timed according to class 
periods spent. 
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Tilt' clic'ia^ l>ic*:>oit .luodfuiiu UiiiuttuiuiHj level i»tiuuld Uq ebt^bli:»)iL'd. His uutdtited 
scliuul rctutd ni.iy ito iuiujui bu vutid FieiiueMtly rutjtud troimng is needed. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY: 
Testing for Educational Level 
Mdtoridl and Eiiutpmciit. Tubtb n„idu up uii somuwhat thu following 
bdbob aru dduquatt; for tiutial uvaluatioii of the client's cducdtioiidl ability. 
Fifty bpulling wurdb, uxtutidmg through gradu mnu, twenty math 
problems, five eacti of the four fiiridameiitals, addition, subtraction, 
multiplicatioii, aiid duibion. Tiiese should perhaps be based on fifth grade 
cifithmetic. If the client is fairly good 4II arithmetic a few abstract 
reasoiiing problems may be given, also a few extia words in spelling may 
be added as well as :>ome vocabulary testing 111 tiie foim of muluple choice, 
senteiice completion exercises. A few very sl^ort poems sliould be available 
111 case tlie client shovvs above elementary level ability. For clients who 
cannot read, the evaluator will read the problems and give the spelling 
orally. 

Procedure. All of tliese tests should be given on paper if the client sees 
and if he is literate, if not, they may be read to ium The poetry may be 
read to ium line by line, und ins ability to remember a.td ijuute the lines 
noted. 

Objectives, To determine tl»e client's academic functioning level, to 
find his capacity foi memory work. While all of these exercises should be 
readily available, ceitain of titcm should be given as a minimum foi initial 
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UVdIucltlOl) III <lL<l(.lut1llt. Aotk OIKI tllL'll tllC utllLTS ITIdy bu clClCluCi. EtiCh Ulllt 

will establish its bdttery uf iiCiiduinic tusts. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ACTIVITIES FDR TESTING THE CLIENT. EXTENDED EVALUATIDN 



It hds been ponitiid out priiviously thut buinu cliunts reach training or 
wurk ubiectivus duniuj the tnitul livaluatiuu period. Others are found to be 
111 noud of work adiustrnuut and must be given bonie job samples on the 
trades level. These job samples iiidy be interspersed with some ancillary 
services, particularly in schools or facilities equipped to offer mobility, 
homemakiiKj, personal yroomiug, persoi.ui adjustment, typing, and other 
services. The evaluator's chief concern oi course will be conditioning for 
work to the point where extended evaluation is feasible. Still other client" 
will Jiot have reached an objective, but perhaps will not necessarily be 
candidates for work conditioning, hi this case, extended evaluation may 
proceed by further testing with a concentration of exercises and job 
banples m the job family selected during the initial evaluation. These 
fuither test;:> art for the purpose of pinpointing the occupation witiun the 
job family whicfi will enable the client to reach his optimum in job 
satisfaction. 

The list of Job samples which may be devised for attaining this goal is 
endless. Each olert cjvaluator will be designing and devising exercises of his 
own for hio use. Other:, are listed here, but treated in much less detail than 




/^>rk eAp»}f4enct*s oil trdJt!S level ittuuld rt'pliuit* ui.tu<ii uidubtridi Oiiuipmcnt and 



lit iiuttdl evuluiitioii. Thu bLijiiiiuiiy uvuluutur, hdviiitj had tliu uxpuriuiitu uf 
i.utidi uvuiucitiuii u\ the u:>u uf tliL fuiuguiiiy twunty activitius, will bt- ublc 
tu Lumpubc liis sot uf (ii^tiuLttuib ddd ddmiiitbtur thuse which fuiluw iii his 
own way. Let it be emphasized hure, howuvur, that a pattern be 
estabhsh.d fur giving t^iL tests uhd administering the activities so that 
nurms ay be estabhshcd and Lumpurisuiis made xAnch will hdve meanirig. 

Must uf the remdif'tiag hsted exercises arc gruuped in gruups uf three 
J to SIX ur mure dealing the 5dme jub family, fur example. Activities 
Number:* Twenty one thruugh Twenty six are all of similar nature and 
have tc do with the skills of the hands. They relate more to the 
mech.nical skills than any other held. The next gruuping, beginning with 
Number "^wenty seven, has tu do with the sewing trades. Then other 
groupings follow. A few of these will be presented m some detail, while 
those rdmdii.ing are uffered unly as suggestive uf any number uf activities 
which may be developed by the individual evaluator. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-ONE: 
Driving Nails 

Material » id Ei|uipmertt. A box capable of holding a supply of some 
twenty five to fifty blocks described beluw shuuld be pruvided. This box, 
and the blui.\s, may be made as a project by some client who needs work 
cunditiuning. This box shuuld be filled with blocks sawed from soft pine 2 
X 4's. The block shuuld be approximately 3" in length. For this particular 
activity, one of the pine blocks, a hammer, and five six penny finish nails 
are provided. The client is instructed te set the block up on end and drive 
the nails into it. Nails must be driven all the way in. When he understands 
the nature of the test, he is given a starting signal and the watch is started. 

Objectives. Finger dexterity and hand coordination, such as is 
involved in all of the mechanical operations, space, distance, and direction 
discrimination, ability to use a hammer, testing hand grip. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-TWO 
Driving Screws 

Material and Equipment, a kit similar to the one pruvided in Activity 
Number Twenty une sliould be prepared for this activity also. The box 
contains a number of blocks sawed from hard wood, such as maple ur oak. 
The blocks are thick by I'a" wide by 6" long. Five holes are drilled 
through the block from une side with a number nine drili Dit. Tliese holes 
are countersunk to receive the heads uf flathead screws. For purposes of 
this activity the following are furnished, one block, five screvvs, }a" 
number n'ln^ flathead, and three screwdrivers of various sizes. 

Procedure. The material and equipment are given to the client. He is 
given a choice of screwdrivers and instructed to run tlie screws into the 
holes in the wuud until tlie lieadsaie flush witii tiie surface. He is timed un 
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tr»ii» upuidtioii. Tliuu he ib uibtruLtud to ruiiiovu the scruvvs and place them 
oil trie tciblu. He is al^o tiiiicd ot» this operation. Tlie scores are recorded in 
time columns on the reverse side of the attendance card. 

Objectives. To test hand grip, judgmuiit, seiise of ^/erlical, and overall 
work habits. 

Note« Every movemuut of the client must be observed m this test. His 
uiuice of screwdrivers is important. A screwdriver large uiiough to fill the 
slots III tNi screw, yv^t not too large to drop into liie slot,sliould be chosen. 
Trie clicni must, by all means, hold the screwdriver m a direct line with the 
shanK of trie screws. Enough pressure must be apphed to prevent the 
scruwdrivur slipping out of thu slot. Caution a point of safety is involved 
rierc. Thu screwdriver often slips and scores the side of thu slot and leaves a 
sharp metal splinter projecting on the hjad of the screw. The tendency 
cjmong thu untrairied is to brush that splinter away with the hand. This is 
extremely dangerous and must be prevented, if possible. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-THREE: 
Pardue Pegboard Test 
Material and Eijuipment. A manual is furnished with this test and 
instructions :>hould be followed. 

Objectives. Finger dexterity, coordination, speed, confusion 
tolerance. iViote wtiuthur ttiu nuts, collars, and pmsare placed in the proper 
bowl and what is done if Confusion results at this point. This test serves 
Somewhat to check on thu cliunt's mumory and organisational ability. 
ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR 
Sorting Lock Washers 
Material and Equipment. The lock washers provided in the kit for 
Activity One are used in this activity. 

Procedure. The client is shown the washers and the difference in sises 
diid then is instructed to place the washers out on the table in piles, each 
pile being of a different bise washer. When he understands what is to be 
done, he is mstructed to begin and is timed on the test. 

Objectives. Sue and weight discrimination, confusioii tolerance, speed 
and organisational ability, and general problem solving ability. 

Note. Short comments, as "good," "confused," "gets mixed up 
easily/' "forgutb which pilu," or such notes as these will help describe his 
activity and acuity. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE: 
Assembling Large Bolts and Washers 
Material and Equipment. Again the kit for work sample One is used. 
iNoto. Thu nuts stiould be flush with thu end of the bolts at the beginning 
)f this testj 

Procedure. The riuls art; remo\.ed from the bulls, a washer selected 



which exactly fits tliii bult, pljcud un the bolt and thun the nut is replaced 
but nut run up jny mure tluii is required to stay on the bolt. One or two 
turns IS sufficient. Client is tuld it is a timed test and to proceed as fast as 
reasonably possible without beLommg confused. It should be counted an 
error if a washer is placed upon a bolt smaller than the maximum size on 
which it would fit. 

Objectives. Gross finger dexterity and coordination, familiarity with 
sizes of bolts and wasliers, size discnmiudtion, ability to organize work, 
and ill the case of the blind, somu memory work. Something of the general 
Intelligence shows up in this test in the manner in whicli the client locates 
and organizes his piles of washers and bolts. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-SIX 
Disassembling Bolts and Washers 

Material and Etjuipment. The same material and eciuipment used in 
Number Twenty five are used here. In fact, it can be a continuation 
process. On this test the reverse process is used, that is, remove the nut 
from the bolt, remove the washer and place it in the tray, replace the nut, 
but this time the nut is run onto flush position-that is, flush with the end 
of the bolt. 

Objectives. The same organizational abilities are looked for in this 
test, along with the speed and dispatch with whuch he accomplishes the 
test. Notes are made as in other tests. 

Note. This activity should follow immediately after Activity Number 
Twenty five. Note again that Numbers Twenty-one through Twenty six are 
of a similar nature and have to do with the skills of the hand. These are 
given in a group and we begin to see a pattern of skiIIs or lack of skills in 
this partic ilar area. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-SEVEN 
Pressing Neckties-One Hour 

Material and Equipment: Same as for Number Seven. 

Note. The objectives of this test in addition to those of Number Seven 
are work tolerance, heat tolerance, and general work habits. The degree of 
interest is also noted. Less ambitious people and mental retardates 
function better in jobs of t^is nature as a rule. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-EIGHT 
Thread a Sewing Machine 

Material and Etjuipment. A sewing macliine, thread, and needle 
threader. It is well to standardize this procedure by using the same 
machine. Singer No. 241-1 1 or No. 25M 1 is satisfactory. 

Procedure. This procedure consists of demonstrating and practice, 
demotistration on the part of the evaluator and practice on the part of the 
'-lie"*. In case of the blind client, his hands are guided over the parts of the 



mjchintj involved m thrujdiijg. Oiiu iiuw trick thdt may bu introduc«d here 
lb thu bdllitig uf ttiu thrcdd ui urdur to put it into tliu nuedle threader. If 
the und of the thruud is rolled in j Lircular motion butwuuii the thumb and 
first finger, it will create a little ball which is uasily pushed through the 
neudle threader. This in turn can be inserted into the uye of the needle. 
With practice tht; blind client will be ablu to thruad thu machine uasily. 
Objectives. Close work tolerance, v\ork, "seeing" with the hands. 



Material and Equipmunt. Sewing machine, cloth, tape measure, and 
scissors. 

Procedure. The cliunt is given the material and instructed to cut six 
strips of cloth 6" wide and 12" long. Ac uracy should be lightly stressed 
but not enough to make the cliunt nervous. Supportwu comments and 
constructive criticism should be offered after the effort. 

Objectives. To discover the client's ability to measure cloth 
dccuratuly, use thu scissors, exercise judgment in cutting straight, and 
yunurdl proclivity for soft goods work. In the case of the blind the Braille 
rule is used. 



Material and Equipment. Steam iron, ironing board, and the strips of 
cloth produced in Activity Number Twenty-nine. 

Procedure. The client is asked if he understands the use of the steam 
iron. If not, instructions should bt given about setting the temperature, 
using thu lever to admit the steam, and liien pressing the cloth. Cloth 
should bu prussed oncu with thu steam on and then dry pressed once. 

Objectives. To test client's ability to use the steam iron, judgment 
(knowing when the cloth is properly pressed), work habits, neatness in 
stacking, and care of the iron. 



Material and Equipment. Sewing machinu and strips of cloth pressed 
in Activity Number Thirty. 

Proceduru. Instructions for making the hums are given and tiien the 
client is tinned and workmanship is noted. 

Objectives. Stwu^g ability as noted in the straightnuss of the seam, the 
abilit/ to run the machinu, tolerance for confusion, fuar of the machine, 
and confirmation or elimination of soft goods work ^s a field of operation. 

Note. This is an extension of Number Eigfiteen but to the point of 

I •AclivUy iVjuinbfr Thii ly otto muy be y»vett before Activity Number Tinrty if desired. 



ACTIVITY NUMBER TWENTY-NINE 



Measuring and Cutting Cloth 



ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY* 
Pressing Small Strips of Cloth 



ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-ONE* 
Hemming on the Sewing Machine 
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small production. Some clients have jievur usud an eluctnc machine. If 
possible, a choice of tfic uki fashioned mtinudlly operated machine and tht: 
electric machine should be (jwen first. Tins is because some clients are 
actually afraid to use electric tools. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-TWO 
Making Napkins 

Material dnd Equipment. Same dS for Activity Number Thirty-one, 
except that extra cloth is provided. Sheeting js satisfactory. 

Procedure Instructions should be kept to a minimum. In fact, this 
should be a test of ability to design, cut, and sew. If the client wants to 
know what size to make the napkins, the clitnt should be asked what size 
she thinks would be right. 

Objectives: Check out in sewing. 

The pattern fo- admmistering job samples should be well established 
by the time this point is reached. Other activities and job samples will be 
listed without instructions and objectives, as it is assumed that the 
evaluator will be able to adapt some of them to Ins use and to make others 
which may serve better. The following then are listed as a continuation for 
testing in several areas: 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-THREE: 
Fold Ties for Thirty Minutes. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-FOUR: 
Cut Iron Discs as in Activity Number Seventeen, but to the point of 
work tolerance test. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-FIVE: 
Make a Flower Box of Sheet Metal. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-SIX: 
Soldering this Flower Box. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-SEVEN: 
Spray Paint the Flower Box. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-EIGHT: 
Solder Chain of Small Pieces of Metal *^" x 1". 

ACTIVITY NUMBER THIRTY-NINE: 
Sort Small Stove Bolts, several hundred small stove bolts from 1/8" x 
V2' up to Va" X 2" should be used here. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY: 
Remove the Nuts from All These Stove Bolts. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-ONE: 
Replace the Nuts on the Stove Bolts. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-TWO: 
Whip Lace a Key Case, Combcase, or Pocketbook. 
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ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-THREE: 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-FOUR 
Ciino a Footstool 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-FIVE: 
KUkv Soverj' Scinciuuj Blocks, ixune us Number Nine. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-SIX: 
Cut One Dozen Bcisket Bottoms. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-SEVEN: 
Drill Holes in tlie Basket Bottoms. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-EIGHT: 
Make a Card File Box or Shoeshine Box. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FORTY-NINE: 
Make a Wood Stool. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIFTY: 
Upholster the Wood Stool. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIFTY-ONE: 
Plate Cotter Pins in Holes on a Block. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FlFTY-TWO: 
Place Cutter Pms in the Eyes of the Cotter Pins in Number Fifty One 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIFTY-THREE: 
Using tweezers, place ten upliulstery tacks on the edge of a block 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FlFTY-FOUR: 
Insert Tiny Screws in Metal Plate (watch size screws). 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIFTY-FIVE: 
Place Sheet Metal Screws m Sheet Metal. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIFTY-SIX: 
Collate three Stacks of Cards. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FlFTY-SEVEN: 
Mdil Originals and Enclosures and File Copies and Carbons, Six 
Letters. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER FIFTY-EIGHT: 

Lay Out Several Attendance Cards with Lines, Using Templates 
ACTIVITY NUMBER FlFTY-NINE: 

File d Set ut TOO Cards Alphabetically (provide in Braille and type) 
ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY: 

Make Electrical Connections on Binding Post. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-ONE: 

Make a Rattail Splice, Solder, and Tape It. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-TWO: 

H<mrJ Tool Dexterity Test (Standard). 
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ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-THREE: 

Disassemble d Fuel Pump, u SUirler, a Generator, or SmdII Gdsohne 
Engine. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-FOUR: 
Sharpen a Wood Chisel. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-FIVE: 
File a Hand Saw or Circle Saw. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-SIX: 
Extra Practice in Making Change. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-SEVEN: 
Make Sales Using Simulated Money. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-EIGHT: 
Make Purchases Using Simulated Money. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SIXTY-NINE: 
Use a Wood Burner in an Original Project, Design and Make. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVENTY: 
Form Wire into Project. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVENTY-ONE: 
Make a Drawing on Paper. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVENTY-TWO: 
Fill Out a Job Sheet for Some Job Listed Here. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVENTY-THREE: 
Make a Rug. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVENTY-FOUR: 
Teach a Client to do a Job. 

ACTIVITY NUMBER SEVEIMTY-FI VE: 
Block Puzzle Test. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ENTER JOHN DOE 



Nuw tdku J luuk Jt tliu wiiulu pictLifu of uvviludtiuii (uii papur it may 
luuk liki^ bumu ciuirts ai.ii jrapiis and Lartouiib uud cummands). John Dou 
luib bfuu futurruii by I us cuunsulur to your facility for uvakiatio.n. You 
luivu buuii apprtbud of a iiumbur of facts concuriiiiiy John. Mr. Doo's vision 
i.^ 20 200 and so he is luyally blind. Furttiui, hu had an accidunt a couple 
of years at|o and lias not buun ablu to vvoik *it liis truck driver's Job since 
thun because of a vvuak back. Hu has a ^ifu and two children and draws a 
.^niall chuck, but is not ablu to s'jstain Ins family. Hu is forty-onu yuars of 
aye. That's Mr. Dou coming into your shop now. You go meet him, 
introdticu yoursult, and invitu hiiii to sit down whilu you talk togethur a 
few moniuiits. You ask liin; ubout his family and tull lum that you aru very 
sorry tiiat nu has bucn unablu to work fjr so long, but that m<iybu now 
ooiucthiny can be donu about tliat situation. You ask him what hti hopes 
to learn to do. "That's finu," you say, and you gut hisruasons for choosing 
this (particular work. You tull iiim thoi you have a great number of practice 
Jobs which might hulp him tw confirm his ohoicu, or it is possiblu that he 
migi.i changt; ins luind att«,r trying somu of thu things which you have. 
Assui'^ ium tiiat iiolhing big dupunds ufjon his passing any of thu tests that 
yoii will giv*j, but you do want to discuss somu of thu diffurunt things that 
hu might uo witli th^rn. Absuru him that you will not decide what he 
should do, but that you will coopuratu with lum in arriving ataducision. 
Thun you start tustmg hirn. You lead him, figuratively, through a very 
widu door, so widu that hu win suu and try uxercisus and small practice 
uxpuriuncus m tliu niiiu diffurcnt job familius in winch hu might find 
employment. 

You taku him to thu psychometrist. You get an I.Q. scoru and some 
inturust invuntory rusults. You rucord thusu rusults on thu attundancu card 
(liitulliguiicu score m codu, of coursu). You givu him somu arithmetic, some 
^pclhng, somu reading, somu writing, and you rucord thu rusults and you 
savu, oil yus you save, hismatuiial wliicii liu wrotu ou put in a foldur and 
filu It. You talk witii thu (jsycliomutrist, you talk with otliur pursonnel in 
your facility, and in thruu or four or five days' time you collect the 
information and make a small leport as to what you havu discovurud to 
date, 

Assumu nu dous not iiuud work adjustmunt but must uiiter raining 
fo*^ soinu trad^j, and that hu has ducided upon lunnuig a vending stand, 
sincu hu IS lugally blind. You find a way to givu liim a little extra 
mathematics, since litj is slow with figurus. If your facility trains in this 
^ aiea, good« If not, you will uxtund this evaluation puriod into further tests 
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11) making Uungtj, m nKikiiuj stilus, iti pursuiial adjustniLMtt tu tliti point uf 
being able tu meet thu jAiblic, look neat, dud keep an orderly place of 
business. Since he has been blinded only a year, you irrange to have him 
learn mobility. Again, if your facility offers tJiis you are fortunate. 
Otherwise you must finally refer iwm to his counselor with the advice that 
he be sent to a school whicii can help him in this respect. You establish 
through aetual testing his ability to lift. You find tliat he can hft cold 
drinks cases. His work tolerance is such that he can work a full day at least 
most of the time. A week, two weeks, j montli may have passed by now. 
You check with his mobility instructor, with his homemaking instructor, 
with his personal adjustment instructor. You call your staff members 
together und discuss every aspect of his experiences relating to vending 
stand work. You make a report to your superior or to John's counselor, 
whichever is the custom in your facility. In this report tell it like it is. You 
state the facts which you have discovered, reUting that his interest is in 
sales work and that you have tested him anc found it to be a feasible 
selection. You state why you consider it to be the very best thing for him, 
as this must be the goal of every evaluator to help the client reach his 
highest possibility for satisfactory employment. Then you bid him well 
and go to work, because John is not the only client you have, you know. 

That was the easy case. You will start with the more difficult ones 
tomorrow! 
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READ AT YOUR OWN RISK 



I YIELD 

By you, my loyal friend, I'm buttonholed 
And urged to reproduce herein, per se 

Some of my lyric lines which, you've been told, 
I do in my 'inimitable v/ay'. 



You flatter me too much to turn away. 

Grant amnesty; give me your promise true. 
Protect me and I'll do this deed, I say 

If I may have the oaths of both of you. 
» * » 

At ttie Luiiclubjun uf a three day conference on Work evaluation at the 
Uiiiverbity uf Maryldud at College Park, July, 1969 we were asked to write 
a brief summary of the meetings. 



SUMMARY 
Came with fond anticipation 

Came to learn evaluation 
Heard the doctors, great and small 

Fat and lean ones, short and tall. 

Disagreements, some collusions 
Ghosts of theories in profusion; 

Understand now? Simple, ain't it? 
Heck no— having more illusions. 

O.J.T. and P. A. T. 

Standard tests from A to Z 
Platitudes and attitudes. 
Skills and patterns 1-2-3. 

One week— two weeks— oh how long? 

Some succeed-some get the gong. 
Would you hire your worthy client? 

Really, wiiere does fie belong? 

Go back home in consternation. 
Hand your boss some explanation. 

If from this you don't recover 
Think in terms of resignation. 



I wjs dsked to ruad my summary. Two minutes after ' bot down Mark 
Smith, in ctiurge uf the LuiiferouLU, paged me at the stage micrupi;<)ne, and 
bellowed, "Mr. Hiten, yuu said somethiutj dbout resigning. I have a call 
here for you from your boss at the Workshop." Whicti he did. 

« * « 

I believe that George G, McFaden's phenomenal rise and continued 
success as j leader in rehabilitation is due iit part to his ability to make 
instant decisions, and particularly to his methods. 

(Greetings to Minnehaha wherever you are) 

OIG GEORGE METHODS 
From the land of burly mugwumps 

To this red and sticky mud lump 
Came a ruddy Rosicrucian 

On a rosananti nnooshan 

Big George knew his men, and further. 

Knew their fathers and their mothers; 
Knew their dislikes and their druthers. 

Called them (never mind he called— he hired them) 

Now when all the dignitaries 

Wanted pretty secretaries'. 
Big Boss said, "I'll get the fairest 

Of elite from Rome to Paris" 

"Pulchritude from Buenos Aires, 
Glamour gals from hills and prairies; 

Then I'll buy them dictionaries- 
Make efficient secretaries." 

He cuJied the ugly and the deadheads. 

Kept the pretty and the redheads. 
Brunettes, blonds and greys and dumbheads. 

Both the skinny and the well'feds. 

Kingpin hired these pretty vixens. 

Gave his big boys firstcome picklns 
Knew their mixins and their fixins. 

Called them "G. McFaden's Chickens." 
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Many of them are still there. 

Eviiludtor "Why ilo yuu ndu the bub, when you hve just around the 
corner?" 

M. R. "I'm lazy/' 

» # * 

Suinevvhdt biiort uf erudite udi^didutu fur dttuli digging, dietetics or 
doLtur.Hij vvdb trying tu taper d piece uf wuuJ ui the tdtl e. The supposed 
tdper vVdb ubudlly concave. When futdily d piece hdd beun produced which 
was a little better, this conversation took place: 

Evdiuator. "Fine. Now thdt's better. Mdke it slope GRADUALLY 
from the big end to the htt!e end. Yuu know what GRADUALLY 
means?" 

Candidate: "Uh-huh/' 

Evaluator: "What does it meari?" 

Candidate: "I dunno." 

(We sent him to Johns Hopkins.) 

Evdiudtoi to client sleeping in men's room. "What are you doing 
here^" 

C. S. I. M. R.. "Taking niy break bsfore-coffee-break." 

The pretty httle thiny (now di>bistdnt procurement director) was 
iidving difficulty thredding tier sewing nuicliine. She Cdme up with. "I wish 
they'ed give us some lif.le needles with big eyes." 

* * « 
Discouraged? 

I edt good. I sleep good. I cdn work good, and I feel good, but I'm 

sick. 

* * * 
Insistent 

M. R. "Good morning, Mr. -- , how dre you feeling this morning?" 

Evjiudtor (kidding). "None of your business. YouVe no doctor. 
YouVe not uven d nurse. You don't reaily cdre how I feel. You just asked 
to be polite, didn't you?" 

M. R.: 1'!! examine you." 

I ain't feiti-liin'. . . 
Manipulated 

hi 1944 tins sweet little girl wdnted to drop sliop. Since it Wds Idte in 
the semester, dnd she Wdsn't exdctly fdilmg, I refused to sign <i drop slip 
for ner Unbekiiownst to me, she jsked tiie principal, d much more liberal 
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school mdit. He sdid he uuuldn'l jubt uvernde my decision, but gave tins 
advice. "Goof up. Mr. Hiten will kick you out of class if you goof up." 

She did. 

1 did. 

Not long ago she told me all about it. 

• * « 

Counselor: "What's your objective for my clieo;"*" 
Evaluator: "Sales work." 

Counselor: "Can't do it. Try In-flight packaging." 

tt » ft 
Quick Evaluation 
M. R.: "What's that going to be when it's finisned?" 
evaluator: "A stool leg." 
M. R.: "Won't wo.!.." 

* • ft 

George Park is always "on top of the situation". No doubt his great 
Success as administrdtur is due to his firm control over atl matters with 
which he is concerned. 

First Bowler. "Mr. Park is the best in the league. Make no mistake, 
not a man works for him can beat him. 

Second bowler, "l.iat's your mistuke. Joe Henty set the record last 
Tuesday-he was four points higher than Mr. Parks." 

First bowler. "No, it was Joe Henry's mistake. He doesn't work here 
any more." 

tt # ft 

Corrupted 

Fledging evaluator to country talking Chief Evaluator Hittn. "I've 
been corrupted by your language. My friends don't understand whut I say 
any more. But, after all, your language is much more effective than 
English." 

-Contributed by Mary Pride Schuler 

# # « 
"Oh thou great Evaluator; 

Thou who art a hot potater. 
Turn my couns'ler-aggravators 
Into expert operators. 



I have scads of goons and pixes. 

Take them now, oh thou who fixes; 
Work your magic; do your trixes, 
^ Give me back some twenty-sixes." 



"Cool It, CounselorTormontors 

Think you were inspired as mentors? 

Can't close evVy one who enters; 
Lucky if we're ten percenters!" 

"LOOK, BIG BOY, YOU KNOW VWO'S TALKING, 
YOU SMART ALEX FROM THE SOUTH? 

GIVE ME CLOSURES OR START W ^-^1 

(wliy'd you hit me on the mouth?") 
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The Marylanc? Workshop for the Blind has for sixiyone years 
conducted an empfuymeni program fur blind adults. For many of 
these years the supervisory staff wasable to more or less adequately 
train blind clients on the-job for those jobs available. However, in 
recent years this practice was becomit j less and less acceptable. 
About two years ago it was decided that a professionally staffed 
evaluation and training unit was needed to supply these vital 
services. In cooperation with the Maryland Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation a federal grant was secured from the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration to establish this unit. 

Having received this grant, I decided I wanted the best man I 
could get to set up and conduct an effective evaluation program. 
That man was HoMis Hiten, ihe author of this excellent monograph. 
Basically, Mr. Hiten developed the material for this presentation 
Over a period of years, but this was more specifically developed in 
his capacity of chief evaluator at the Special Technical Facility for 
the Deaf and Blind in Talladega, Alabama, and in the seme capacity 
here at The Maryland Workshop for the Blind. I would like to add 
that while the "Hiten System" was developed primarily for the 
blind. It isapplicauie to virtually all handicapped people. It is also 
my belief that those who read "Viev/pointson Evaluation" will gam 
great insight as to the role an effective evaluator plays. There are 
also many practical suggestions regarding the objectives and 
procedures of evaluation. 

Mr. Hiten comments on the qualifications of an evaluator. As 
he points out, one ot the most important of these qualities is the 
presence of outstanding moral character. The qualities an evaluator 
should possess arc those that should be present m all practitioners in 
the "helping" professions. The evaluator must always be aware that 
his efforts are directed at .the goal of enabling the individual to find 
his highest level of vocational functioning. He can never be satisfied 
wilh a babysitting or caretaking role. 

To me, Hollis Hiten epitomizes what an evaluator isand should 
be. It IS my belief that the thoughts and ideas expressed in 
"Viewpoints" will be of lasting benefit to this new and rapidly 
growing field of vocational evaluation. When I think of evaluation. I 
think of the four H's: Honesty, Humor, Humility, and Hiteii. 



George H. Parks 
Exective Director 
The Maryland Workshop for the Blind 
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